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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a 


LL that can be said this week in regard to the 
Exclusion problem is that the “ conversations” are going 
on. It has been stated in the Press, and not contradicted, 
that on Tuesday Mr. Asquith and Mr. Churchill met Mr. 
Bonar Law and Sir Edward Carson, and that on Wednesday 
Mr. Asquith saw Mr. Redmond. Further, there is a rumour 
that Mr. Asquith is now in favour of a “clean cut” for the 
whole of Ulster. The Referendum is to be taken in the 
province as a unit. As our readers know, we should prefer 
to take as the Referendum unit that homogeneous Protestant 
community which is formed by the six counties. Still, if 
the Liberals offer to put the matter to the test for the whole 
of Ulster, and Sir Edward Carson agrees, no English Unionist 
would be justified in pressing an objection. 

We are glad to note that the amazing proposal that 
Exclusion should only last for six years is falling more and 
more into disfavour with Liberals. For example, a paper so 
strongly in favour of Home Rule and so devoted to the interests 
of the Liberal Party as the British Weeklythis week says frankly 
that the time-limit must be abandoned. “If we are not to 
coerce Protestant Ulster now, we cannot coerce her at the end 
of six years. If any party were mad enough to go to the 
country with a proposal of that kind after the Nationalist 
representation had been denuded in Parliament, a certain and 
crushing defeat would be the consequence.” 


The Nationalists, it is rumoured, are much annoyed at the 
possibility of Exclusion being realized, and of the time- 
limit being withdrawn. We cannot, however, believe—perhaps 
we should say hope—that they will be so foolish as to take 
action which would be almost certain to lead to the ultimate 
abandonment of the Bill. If the Government had the power 
of coercing Ulster, it might be worth the Nationalists’ while 
to play for the big stake and run all risks. They now 
know, however, that the Government do not mean to try 
conclusions with the Ulstermen. Therefore they must either 
agree to Exclusion or give up Home Rule. But here we 
are nearing delicate ground and shall say no more. While 
negotiations are going on the less said the better. No one 
must forget that it is not an ordinary political question which 
is hanging in the balance, but the problem of how to avoid 
what Mr. Churchill, while the hot fit was on him, termed blood- 
shed on an extensive scale. 


The Mexican tangle is as complicated as ever. President 
Wilson still counts on events enabling him to fulfil his 
Promise to himself to get rid of General Huerta. What 
will be gained by this formal success, even if it comes about 








as Mr. Wilson hopes, we are unable to imagine. General 
Huerta, whatever his motives may have been, bas behaved 
throughout with comparative correctness, whereas General 
Villa, who would probably rise to power if General Huerta 
disappeared, is more bloodstained than any of the various 
Mexican leaders. The attempt at mediation by Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile is not in a hopeful state. The meetings are 
to be held in Canada, but the Mexican rebels have refused to 
take part in them. They apparently think that General 
Huerta is lending himself to {mediation only to gain time. 
They are therefore pressing forward in the field, and many 
Mexicans are said to be fleeing from Mexico City, fearing that 
it may be in the hands of General Villa before long. The 
foreign workers in the oilfields at Tampico, who returned 
under guarantees, are now being threatened by both Federals 
and rebels, The American lines round Vera Cruz have been 
extended. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Times drew attention on 
Thursday and Friday to the curious action of the German 
authorities in withdrawing permission to Frenchmen to live 
in Alsace and Lorraine. He says that probably it will not be 
admitted that there is a systematic scheme of expulsion. The 
warnings are being given singly and verbally by gendarmes. 
It looks as if the general idea is, in the correspondent’s words, 
to “get rid of the French.” There were about thirteen 
thousand French people residing in Alsace-Lorraine in 1905, 
and about eleven thousand in 1910, 








On Monday M. Caillaux engaged in a pistol duel with M. 
ad’ Allitres, whom he had beaten in the election at Mamers. 
After the election M. d’Allitres issued a poster thanking his 
supporters for having shown that they did not approve of “the 
crime of a Minister” nor of his compromising attitude towards 
aswindler. The “crime” was presumably the murder of M. 
Calmette by Mme. Caillaux, in which, of course, M. Caillaux 
had no part. The “swindler” was the notorious Rochette. 
M. Caillaux at once sent his seconds to M. d’Alliéres, but 
several days were occupied in a discussion whether M. Caillaux 
had been attacked in his public or private capacity. Ultimately 
it was decided that the remarks were injurious to M. Caillaux's 
personal honour and that there must be a duel. In the duel 
M. d’Alliéres fired into the ground and M. Caillaux into the 
air. They parted without being reconciled. Surely a very 
silly performance. 


On Friday week it was reported that the large American 
liner ‘Siberia,’ of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, was 
ashore off Formosa, and had sent 8.O.S. wireless messages 
implying that she was in serious danger. Last Saturday the 
‘Siberia’ arrived safely at Manila, and reported that she had 
had no accident and had sent no such messages. It is still « 
mystery who sent the 8.0.8. messages, or how the misunder- 
standing—if there was merely a misreading of other messages 
—arose. We hope that the inquiry into the circumstances 
will be thorough. Such mistakes cause terrible anxiety to 
thousands of people; they lend themselves to undesirable 
financial mancuvres in the insurance market; and if they 
become frequent—there have been several similar mistakes— 
they may cause a relaxation of the zeal and promptitude with 
which help is rendered at sea. 


On Tuesday afternoon Mr. Asquith received a deputation, 
representing a majority of the members of the House of 
Commons, requesting that the Government would reconsider 
their decision against official British participation in the 
Panama Exhibition. In his reply Mr. Asquith promised that 
the question should be considered afresh by the Cabinet. It 
was, he declared, the greatest mistake to suppose that the 
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Government’s refusal was intended to have, or had had, the 
character of a slight on the Government or the people of 
the United States. The British Fleet would be adequately 
and worthily represented at the opening of the Canal. With 
regard to exhibitions, their multiplication of recent years 
imposed a very great strain and burden upon British trade. 
He had taken the best steps to ascertain the feelings of 
the leading representatives of British trade, and nothing in 
the nature of a general or widespread desire on their part 
had been expressed to the Board of Trade. But as the 
deputation now confined their demand to the erection of a 
British pavilion, which could only be intended and taken as a 
complimentary manifestation of good feeling and goodwill, 
that limitation to some extent cleared the ground. It is 
greatly to be hoped that the Cabinet will assent to the demand 
of the deputation. 


We record with pleasure the appointment of Prince 
Alexander of Teck to succeed the Duke of Connaught as 
Governor-General of Canada. The Queen’s brother is widely 
known as a good soldier, a most sociable man devoid of all 
affectation, and a hard worker in good causes. A young 
couple presiding over the fortunes of a young country will 
touch the imagination of all Canadians, who will receive them 
enthusiastically, 





In the House of Commons yesterday week Sir T. Roe 
moved the second reading of the Bill which proposes to 
empower Borough Councils and Urban District Councils in 
England and Wales to expend not more than a penny rate in 
advertising the advantages of their borough or district. Ire- 
land already possesses such an Act, and Aberystwith, Black- 
pool, Brighton, Hove, and Southport already have secured 
the right to expend money for advertising purposes. Mr. 
Herbert Samuel assumed the réle, as he admitted, of advocatus 
diaboli, contending that the measure would result in a com- 
petition which would leave things very much as they were. 
Mr. H. Lawson condemned Mr. Samuel's speech as pre- 
historic, while Sir Frederick Banbury found it sound and 
masterly. Most of the speakers who followed supported the 
Bill, though Mr. Pringle uttered a cri de ceur against 
“Blackpoolizing ” the health resorts of the country, and Sir 
R. W. Essex urged the insertion of safeguards against lying 
advertisements. Ultimately the second reading was carried 
by 185 to 28, and it was decided to commit the Bill to a 
Committee of the whole House. 

On Monday Mr. Lloyd George opened his Budget. He 
estimates his expenditure for next year at £210,455,000. The 
taxes, if no changes were made, would yield £200,655,000. 
Therefore it is necessary for him to find £9,800,000 by means 
of new taxes. For what purposes is this £9,800,000 required ? 
Considerably more than half of it will go in increases of exist- 
ing expenditure, local and central, and about 4} millions in 
totally new expenditure. The official analysis of the Budget 
gives the following items of new expenditure during the 
coming year :— 


Insurance ... vee ove eee ose ese £1,000,000 
Education ... ~~ an ial one eee 586,000 
Public Health and Local Taxation .., eee 2,432,000 
Valuation ... ons os = eee vee 80,000 
Collection of proposed additional duties tee 45,000 
Proposed increase to low-wage employees... 75,000 








Total expenditure on new items .., +s» £4,218,000 





The items just quoted do not, of course, in the least repre- 
sent the total expenditure which will be required in the future, 
but only the amounts that will come into this year. Later 
the new grants in aid of local expenditure and the relief of 
local rates, which the optimistic Chancellor of the Exchequer 
hopes to achieve to the tune of 9d. in the pound, will greatly 
increase the burden on the Treasury. Speaking roughly, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is going to raise his extra 
£9,800,000, in the first place to give relief—a relief which, 
we agree, is long overdue—to the ratepayer, and in the second 
place to develop still further his policy of social reform, 
including the policy of Socialistie taxation. We are, in 


addition, to have local taxation of site values, which will, of 
course, require a new land valuation and new officials and 
new offices. 


If we may judge by the Imperial Land Taxes, 


this system of taxation will have to be classed rather a. 
of expenditure than of revenue. 





We must now ask where the money is to come from. It ; 
to come out of the pockets of the Income Tax and Super T. * 
payers, except for one million, which is to be raided from the 
Sinking Fund. In future there is to be an increase in taxati ‘ 
of 2d. in the pound on ordinary unearned income—i.e., we ree 
pay 1s. 4d. instead of 1s, 2d. The rates for earned Income 
Tax up to £1,000 a year are to remain as before, Between 
£1,000 and £3,000 they are raised on a graduated scale till 
1s. 4d. is reached. The Super Tax is to be entirely recast 
Instead of £5,000 a year being the limit, with an abatement 
of £3,000, Super Tax is to begin at £3,000, with an abatement 
of £2,500. The tax will start in future at 5d. in the pound 
and will then rise by instalments of 2d. on each successive 
£1,000 until it reaches 1s. 3d. All income beyond that is to 
pay at the rate of 1s.4d. This means that aman with an 
income of £15,000 a year will pay at all the different rates. 
£500 of his income will pay at the 5d. rate, the first £1,000 at 
the 7d. rate, the next £1,000 at the 9d. rate, and so on and 
so on. 





Mr. Lloyd George’s next resource is the taxation of reinvest. 
ments abroad. At present rich men keep certain stocks abroad 
and reinvest the income, also abroad. This practice will now 
be met by a new plan. Whether it will succeed remains 
to be seen. The Death Duties are to be increased where 
estates exceed £60,000. From that point there will be an 
additional one per cent. up to £200,000. From the £200,000 
limit the scale will rise rapidly till it reaches the maximum of 
twenty per cent., as compared with fifteen per cent., which 
is now the limit. The remission in the Settled Estate Duty 
will now be done away with, though there will be some 
remission in the case of quick successions. These additions 
Mr. Lloyd George estimates will bring in about £8,800,000 in 
the coming year, though much more in the future. Add to 
this a million from the Sinking Fund and the Budget balance 
is secured, 





We have dealt with the Budget as a whole elsewhere, but 
may notice here an exemption promised by Mr. Lloyd George 
to the small Income Tax payers. Men with only £200 a year 
will be exempted from Income Tax if they have two children, 
as they will get a remission in future of 15s. per child, instead 
of 7s. 6d. per child. This exemption of 15s. per child is to 
extend up to incomes of £500 a year. Therefore, a man with 
£300 a year and seven children will also pay nothing. This 
principle of exemption is one to which we offer no objection, 
but which we gladly support. Landowners, we are glad to 
see, are promised that in future they will be allowed to deduct 
the cost of the repairs actually made to their property, instead 
of being allowed, as now, only a reduction of 25 per cent. off 
their gross rents, whatever may have been their actual expendi- 
ture. If this promised reform is carried out in a just and 
reasonable spirit, it will only be making a partial amend for 
many years of gross injustice. On Wednesday Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain made some very acute, and also sound, criticisms 
on the Budget, but there was little reality in the discussion. 
The Government’s mechanical majority will vote anything 
that they are asked to vote. Scattered millions mean nothing 
to them. So long as their Parliamentary salaries are duly 
paid, public extravagance is a negligible matter. 





The further multiplication of officials involved in the 
carrying out of Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget is one of its worst 
features. We are reminded of the story of a deposed 
potentate in Central Africa, who approached the British 
authorities and said: “I have been a Mohammedan, a Roman 
Catholic, and a Protestant, and now I think I should like to 
be a Government official.” Mr. Lloyd George has certainly 
done a great deal towards the establishment of the religion of 
bureaucracy. 


In reply to a demand for a revision of the law relating to 
the capture of private property at sea in war, moved by Mr. 
Morrell, Sir Edward Grey made an important statemeat 10 
the Commons on Wednesday night. He was not sure that his 
own personal views were not modified since he last spoke on 
the subject some years ago, but in that speech he was dealing 
with the question of blockade. The Government could not 








consider or accept any motion committing them to the 
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abolition of the right of blockade in time of war. But if 
that question were eliminated, they could discuss the matter 
in a much less uncompromising spirit. The Government 
could not say point-blank that they were prepared to agree 
to the abolition of the right of capture of private property 
at sea, but their attitude had never been irreconcilable, and 
the question was one which they would have to consider more 
carefully before the next Hague Conference. 


His own belief was that there was no reason why they should 
not devote their efforts, not to supplying their delegates with 
arguments for opposing the proposals, but to examining the 
conditions on which they could safely instruct their delegates 
to accept such a resolution. These conditions he then pro- 
ceeded to define as (1) a recognized understanding as to 
blockade ; (2) a very strict understanding with regard to con- 
traband; (3) a quid pro quo in the matter of floating mines. 
Sir Edward Grey, who was very careful to make it clear that 
he had expressed his own personal opinion rather than the 
settled opinion of the Government, concluded by stating that, 
if it were understood that we must have conditions, he would 
be prepared to take up the attitude that the Government 
should not refuse to negotiate on the next occasion, but 
should come forward with the actual conditions which they 
regarded as essential and fair, with a view to a settlement. 





In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Selborne moved 
the second reading of bis Bill for conferring the franchise on 
women who have the municipal vote. Lord Selborne vigorously 
condemned the methods of the militants. He knew that a 
large number of the most able and highly educated women 
ardently desired the vote. Women were divided in politics 
exactly as men were, except that they probably cared more for 
religion and their country. In his belief, a moderate measure 
of woman suffrage would add to the stability of the State. 
Lord Curzon, who moved the rejection of the Bill, said that 
this was almost the first time since their Oxford days that he had 
disagreed with Lord Selborne. The inevitable corollary of 
the right to vote was the right to sit in Parliament, with the 
logical sequence of Executive office and admission to the 
Cabinet. The non-militant suffragists could stop militancy 
in six months if they refused to take any part in the suffragist 
movement till violence ceased. The Bishop of London 
announced that he was a convert to the movement, though he 
confessed that the bomb under his throne at St. Paul’s had 
not been a tactful way of winning him over. 

The debate was continued on Wednesday, when Lord 
Courtney supported the Bill. Other speeches in favour of it 
were made by Lord Willoughby de Broke and Lord Lytton. 
Lord Weardale and Lord St. Aldwyn opposed it. Lord Crewe 
took a curious neutral line, saying that there was no general 
desire among women for the vote, and that such a desire must 
be expressed before a measure could be passed. Some day no 
doubt that would happen. He should vote for party reasons 
against this particular Bill, as he regarded it as a purely Con- 
servative measure. In the division there was a majority of 44 
against the second reading—104 votes to 60. 





Lord Curzon, who presided at the annual Primrose League 
demonstration in the Albert Hall yesterday week, observed 
that, if they had been saved from civil war, it had been due 
to no wisdom on the part of their rulers, but rather to 
the cool self-restraint, the unconquerable resolution of 
Ulster and the splendid leadership of Sir Edward Carson. 
Lord Lansdowne, in an admirable speech, showed how the 
heritage of peace in Ireland bequeathed by the Unionists 
had been gratuitously ruined by the folly of the present 
Government. They had committed two colossal blunders. 
The first was in placing themselves at the mercy of their 
Irish allies; the second was their irresolute treatment of 
Ulster. If they had meant to coerce Ulster, they ought to 
have made it clear long ago, as Colonel Seely had candidly 
told them the other night in the House of Commons. 


Coming to the Unionist position, Lord Lansdowne declared 
that they all earnestly and sincerely desired to find some 
way out of the present difficulties, but they had to await 
overtures. Meantime the hostility of the Opposition to 
Home Rule remained unalterable, and if they entertained 
Proposals bused on Home Rule and the Exclusion of Ulster, 








that attitude in no way signified any abatement of this 
hostility. The Exclusion which they had in their minds was 
not for a term of years, but as long as Ulster herself desired 
to remain out and Parliament was willing that she should 
remain out. If they were told that such an arrangement was 
to be facilitated by Federalism, it must be borne in mind that 
no Federal scheme had been offered them, and that the country 
had certainly not yet given a mandate for a Federal solution. 
Finally, if any one could produce a Federal scheme, they were 
ready to examine it, but only on condition that Ulster could 
find in it an honourable and acceptable place, and that it was 
consistent with the interests of the rest of the United 
Kingdom. 


At Coventry last Saturday Mr. Balfour and Lord Milner 
spoke on the Irish question to an enthusiastic meeting. Mr. 
Balfour moved the same resolution that was put to the great 
Hyde Park meeting, to the effect that the Government would 
not be justified in using the Army and Navy to drive the 
Ulster Unionists out of their heritage under the Union, 
but ought to submit the issue at once to the people. 
Mr. Balfour asked who the men were who continued 
to demand the coercion of Ulster by means of the Army 
and Navy, and were, in fact, “out for blood.” They were 
the men whom one would have least expected to take up that 
position—Trade Unionists who wanted to abolish the liberty 
of their fellow Trade Unionists in Ulster, and Radicals who 
called themselves philanthropists and lovers of peace. Among 
these Radicals were men who formerly could scarcely be 
induced to vote for a Roman Catholic University in Dublin, 
yet now they clamoured for Ulster to be forced under the 
heel of Roman Catholicism. The issue of the moment, how- 
ever, was greater even than the issue of Home Rule. It was 
the issue of peace and war. The whole object now was to 
avoid war, and this could be done—if an election were with- 
held—only by the clean-cut Exclusion of the North-East of 
Ireland. 





Lord Milner said that some people regarded the improve- 
ment in the political atmosphere as a reason for relaxing their 
protests against the Home Rule policy of the Government. 
He was precisely of the opposite opinion. Whenever opposi- 
tion had seemed to relax, the Government had instantly 
hardened their hearts. Whatever public opinion might be 
about Home Rule in principle, he was certain that there was 
an overwhelming majority against any measure involving the 
consequences of the present Bill. The Bill must be radically 
altered, or else must be submitted to the judgment of the 
people. He declared frankly that he admired the courage, 
discipline, and self-sacrifice of the Ulster Unionists, They 
were quite as much justified in their action as the American 
colonists were in resisting George III. The point now was 
that patriotic men must do everything in their power to pre- 
vent matters reaching such a pass that the Ulster Unionists 
would be obliged to use the organization they had created to 
defend themselves. 





Mr. Healy, speaking at Castletownroche, Co. Cork, on 
Saturday last, said that Mr. Redmond ought to address the 
Government as follows: “‘I voted for your Budget: Deliver 
the goods. I voted for the Insurance Act: Deliver the goods. 
I voted for the cattle embargo: Deliver the goods. I voted 
to cut Queenstown out of the contract for the mails: Deliver 
the goods. I voted for Dreadnoughts and increased taxa- 
tion: Deliver the goods.’ If Mr. Redmond got no satisfactory 
answer to this demand he could say: ‘If by to-morrow morning 
you don’t put Home Rule through intact I will deliver the 
goods. I will deliver you to the cold shades of Opposition.’” 
Mr. Healy’s satire may lack polish, but it certainly does 
not lack vigour. 


We regret to have to record the death, in his sixty-ninth 
year, of the Duke of Argyll, which took place last Saturday. 
The Duke, who married Princess Louise in 1871, though over- 
shadowed by the more commanding abilities of his father, 
inherited his literary gift, and faithfully served his country, 
the Empire, and the cause of the Union alike as an adminis- 
trator, writer, and Member of Parliament. 














Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Jan. 29th, 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 74}—Thursday week 75,5. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BUDGET. 


HE Budget, which was opened by Mr. Lloyd George 
on Monday evening, is so complicated, or, perhaps, 
to be truthful, we should say so muddled in its nature, 
and was set forth so confusedly, that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to put it before our readers in an intelligible shape. 
We will do our best, however, to lead them through the 
maze. The main point in the Budget is that Mr. Lloyd 
George estimates that the expenditure for the coming 
year will be £210,455,000. If he were to make no changes 
mm our present taxes, the revenue which he would obtain in 
the new financial year would be £200,655,000. This 
means a deficit of £9,800,000. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposes to make good this estimated deficit 
by increasing the direct taxation of the richer portion of 
the community, Let us say at once that, in principle, we 
have no objection either tothe resort to direct taxation or 
to applying it at higher rates to the richer taxpayers. 
Granted that the money must be raised, the best way of 
raising it is, no doubt, by an increase of the Income Tax. 
Tet us hasten to add that this must not be taken as an 
admission favourable to the present Budget. All we want 
to point out is that the trouble, or, rather, the national 
disaster, involved in imposing these enormous burdens upon 
the taxpayer is due to the preposterousand profligate expendi- 
ture of the last few years, and not to any defect in the 
policy of direct taxation. It is expenditure, not taxation, 
against which we must fight if we desire to save the tax- 
payer and the nation from being crushed beneath an 
intolerable oppression. When once we are committed to 
bloated expenditure there is little use in protesting against 
the taxation required to raise the money. No doubt some 
taxes are worse than others, but, to speak generally, it is 
the spending of the money, not the raising of it, that is 
the source of the evil. It is the quantity drunk, not the 
brand of port, that really matters. In any case, direct 
taxes afford a more just and scientific method of raising 
money than indirect taxes. The taxpayer understands 
what he is paying, and there is always the possibility of 
his being made to recognize the extent to which he is 
being pillaged. 

The first question to ask in regard to Mr. Lloyd George's 
demand for £9,800,000 more money is—W hat is the money 
needed for? ‘To begin with, he tells us that he wants to 
do two things. One is to spend a great deal more money 
on insurance, education, public health, and upon what we 
may call the machinery of government, such as land 
valuation, the creation of more officials, and increased 
remuneration for those already employed. Next, he desires 
to relieve the local rates by requiring the central Govern- 
ment to pay for a good many of the things for which 
the localities themselves now have to pay. It is charac- 
teristic, however, of the arch-spender that the relief 
which he gives with one hand is taken away with the 
other. He tells us that the average rates will be reduced 
by about 9d. in the pound in the more highly rated 
localities, but at the same time all the localities are to be 
forced to spend a great deal more than they spent before. 
Thus the reduction of rates will very soon prove a 
delusion. We show elsewhere how fresh expenditure is 
to be piled up in the case of the Insurance Act, and, 
unless we are greatly in error, the demands for feeding 
school-children and other educational developments, the 
fresh impetus to housing through Government action, 
and so on, will soon exhaust and go beyond the new 
grants-in-aid. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s statement was, however, so extra- 
ordinarily confused that it is exceedingly difficult to say 
exactly how matters will work out. All we know definitely 
is that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is going to 
take an extra £8,800,000 from the pockets of the Income- 
Tax-paying class. He proposes to do this, in the first 
place, by an increase of 1}d. to 3d. in the pound on the 
ordinary Income Tax. This he calculates will give him 
£5,250,000. Next, he proposes to make certain funda- 
mental alterations in the Super Tax. The incidence of that 
tax will in future be lowered from the £5,000 a year limit 
to a £3,000 a year limit, the first £2,500 being exempt. 
This means that the man with £3,000 a year will only pay 





eal 
Super Tax on £500. From this point the tax Will be 
scientifically graduated. The tax for the first £500 will be 
5d. ; for the next £1,000 it will be 7d.; and there will bea = 
at the rate of 2d. for every additional £1,000 until the rat. 
has reached Is. 3d. “The remainder of income will be 
taxed at 1s. 4d.” This means that the Income Tax f 

a man with, say, £15,000 a year will be calculated ang 
composite scale. Each section of his income will pay ms 
the rate of the category to which it belongs. In other 
words, his demand-note will have embedded in it demands 
for all the various rates, from 5d. up to Is. 4d. This, of 
course, is the only way of applying graduation, and yet 
not ending in confiscation for the bigger incomes. Pig 
only wonder is that the plan was not adopted when the 
Super Tax was first imposed. Mr. Lloyd George calculates 
that this year he will obtain from extra Super Tax 
£2,500,000. Next year, when the scheme is in full work. 
ing operation, he hopes to get £4,500,000. 

These are the sources upon which Mr. Lloyd George 
mainly relies. In addition, however, he has devised a plan 
which he hopes will prevent “ tax-dodging ” through invest. 
ment abroad of income from foreign investments. This 
is calculated to yield £250,000 this year and £500,000 the 
year afterwards. Healso makes increases in the Death Duties 
which will bring in £650,000 this year and over £2,000,000 
next year. He further intends to abolish the reduction now 
allowed in the case of Settlement Duty. This he calculates 
will give him £150,000 this year and close on £1,000,000 
next year. These new or revised taxes Mr. Lloyd George 
calculates will give him £8,800,000 in all. The other 
million required to make up the Budget balance he proposes 
to take from the Sinking Fund. The Daily Telegraph of 
Wednesday points out that Mr. Lloyd George has once 
more very greatly under-estimated the yield of his new 
taxes. Allowing for normal expansion of the revenue, the 
Daily Telegraph calculates that he will get this year not 
£8,800,000, but £10,800,000, and that in subsequent years 
he will get £18,000,000 instead of the £13,730,000 which 
he has admitted he will probably get next year. If this 
calculation is sound, and we see no reason to doubt 
it, Mr. Lloyd George might find himself in a_posi- 
tion to construct next year an attractive Dissolution 
Budget—a Budget which would allow for a reduec- 
tion of indirect taxes by, say £10,000,000 a year. Wa 
are not in the least afraid of the electoral effects of such 
manceuvres, for the elector is shrewd enough to see that he 
is being bribed with his own money, and that he need not 
show any very great gratitude in such a case. We do, 
however, very strongly object to the principle of raising 
more taxes in any one year than are absolutely necessary. 
However much Mr. Lloyd George and his friends may glory 
in what they think will penalize their political opponents, 
the fact remains that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who extracts more than is necessary from the taxpayers’ 
pockets is committing an injurious act. If we want 
national prosperity, as of course we all do, the only 
sound plan is to let as much money as possible remain 
to fructify in the pockets of the taxpayer. Money left 
with the individual breeds money. Money gathered in by 
the Government is sterilized and produces no increment. 

It would take far more space than we can afford to point 
out all the lapses from sound finance in matters of detail to 
be found in the Budget of 1914-15. It is clear, however, 
that when the Unionists return to power, and sanity 
again reigns in the Treasury, it will be necessary radically 
to revise the whole of our Income Tax system and 
reduce it from its present chaos to reason and order. 
Super Tax and Income Tax will have to be combined in 
one scientific system of graduated Income T'ax. Another 
reform which will have to be adopted will be to make all 
Income Tax payers state their total incomes. ‘The 
present condition of things is most anomalous, and it 
will be rendered more so by the inclusion in the Super 
Tax of incomes between £3,000 and £5,000 a year. All 
the people at the top of the scale will make declarations 
of total income. All the people at the bottom of the 
scale—that is, all persons who claim exemptions—will 
also make returns of total income in order to get such 
exemptions. Between these two classes you will have 
wedge of taxpayers, however, who do not make declara- 
tions, and who, in all probability, thereby avoid a good 
deal of the taxes which they ought to pay. 








We have left to the last the greatest objection of all to 
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Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget, though, as we have already 

inted out, it is an objection rather to the expendi. 
ture that he has proposed than to his scheme for raising 
the money. Owing to the mad spending of the present 
Government since they came into office, they have added 
nearly £60,000,000 a year to the national expenditure. 
We have reached a point where, in peace and in a period 
of unexampled trade prosperity, we have exhausted the 
resources of direct taxation. The direct taxes are strained 
to breaking-point, local rates are enormous and are still 
growing, and at the same time there has been no relief of 
indirect taxation, which now, as always, presses very 
hardly on the working man. _We are being taxed as 
heavily as if we were engaged in, or only just emerging 
from, a great war. To what resources are we to look if, 
unhappily, war should come and the Treasury be required, 
as might easily be the case, to find another £20,000,000 to 
£30,000,000 a year ? 

What adds tragic irony to the position is the fact that 
this huge expenditure is supposed to have been piled up 
jn the interests of the poor. Yet all experience shows 
that it is the poor, and not the rich, who in the end suffer 
most from super-taxation. The rich man can be made to 
draw the cheque, but it is the poor who in the end have to 
foot the bill. In nations oppressed by vast imposts the 
obstacles to a poor man rising are very great. It is in the 
low-taxed countries that men can most easily climb the social 
and economic ladder. ‘That fact may please the cynically 
minded Socialist who wishes to keep men in their 
class, but we doubt whether, when he discovers it, 
it will really please the poor man. Remember, too, 
that it was taxation which in the last resort crushed 
the Roman Empire. The social reform policy of the 
Emperors and their system of doles to the citizens sapped 
the energy and independence of the working classes, while 
the middle class was destroyed by the ever-growing burden 
of taxes required to pay for “ bread and circuses.” When 
the barbarians poured in they found a “ kept” democracy 
and an army of officials—barriers far too slight to with- 
stand their onslaught. Doles are emasculating food. 











THE BUDGET AND THE INSURANCE ACT. 


HERE are so many features in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
new Budget that the public are in danger of over- 
looking the implied admission contained in his speech on 
Monday that the Insurance Act has already proved a 
financial failure. The conception of the Act was that the 
insured persons and their employers should together pay 
for the whole of their insurance, except for a sum to be 
contributed by the Exchequer. No one was more emphatic 
than Mr. Lloyd George in saying that the financial responsi- 
bility was to be thrown on the Friendly Societies ; and they 
were in effect told that, if they managed their business with 
success, they would be able to give increased benefits to 
their members, while, if they managed it badly, the 
benefits would have to be reduced. He scouted the idea 
of converting the Exchequer into a milch-cow for the 
benefit of insured persons. No one, perhaps, seriously 
auticipated that Mr. Lloyd George’s zeal for sound finance 
would last long, and already the principles he laid down 
with such emphasis have been implicitly or explicitly 
abandoned. The Insurance Act came into full operation 
on January Ist, 1913; consequently the first financial 
year to bear the whole of a year’s charge was the 
year 1913-14, which has just expired. The cost of the 
Insurance Act and Labour Exchanges in that year is set 
down in the financial statement at £7,499,000. The 
corresponding estimate in the same document for the 
current year is £8,312,000. It will thus be seen that even 
before he rose to make his Budget statement Mr. Lloyd 
George had allowed for an increase in the cost of his pro- 
fessedly self-supporting Insurance Act of something like a 
million sterling. He proceeded in his speech to explain 
that still further aid would be necessary, and under the 
head of public health enumerated a series of doles that 
he proposed to give to the local authorities to enable 
them to deal with those very health problems which he 
had undertaken to solve for all time by his National 
surance Act. 
He began by dealing with the question of tuberculosis, 
and pointed out that while the Insurance Bill was passing 
through the House of Commons a provision was inserted 
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extending the tuberculosis arrangements to the dependants 
of insured persons. The Bill provided that half the defi- 
ciency anticipated should be met by the local authorities, 
and the other half by the Government. He now proposes to 
give a considerable grant either to local authorities or to In- 
surance Committees with the object of improving this service. 
So far as this is concerned, it may be argued that he is 
merely relieving the local authorities of the burden placed 
upon them by the Insurance Act, and not making good 
financial deficiencies in his own insurance scheme. This 
consideration does not apply to the next two points— 
namely, the provision of nurses and of medical diagnosis. 
He himself stated: “The Insurance Act has made it 
clear that any system of doctoring is hopelessly inefficient 
which is not supplemented by a good system of nursing. 
There are voluntary associations throughout the country 
doing admirable work, but they are inadequately financed. 
The local authorities of some districts are also doing this 
work. We propose to provide a substantial annual sum 
to help the work.” He then went on to refer to “another 
deficiency in our health service which has been exposed by 
the operation of the Insurance Act—namely, the scientific 
diagnosis of disease,” and stated that he proposed also 
to give a large grant for this purpose. The aggregate 
total of these three services will be £750,000, which is 
virtually an addition tothe financial liabilities of the State, 
for the benefit of the very problems which the Insurance 
Act was intended to solve. 

In addition to this indirect method of assisting his 
insurance finances, he proposes to give a cool million 
sterling as a subsidy to the insurance funds. The 
particular ground for this subsidy is the discovery of “an 
appalling amount of sickness among married women.” 
This is exactly one of those points which ought to have 
been foreseen, and could have been foreseen if ordinary pre- 
cautions had been taken when the actuarial estimates were 
being made. The fundamental defect of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s method of estimating the liabilities in the 
Insurance Act was that he based his calculations upon the 
experience of the voluntary Friendly Societies. Any ordi- 
narily intelligent person could have told him that in a 
voluntary Society the supervision could be made more 
effective than in the case of any semi-State-managed 
concern, and also that there is in a voluntary Society a 
feeling of pride among the members which prevents them 
from coming upon their Society unless they are absolutely 
compelled to do so. Further, there is the very important 
point that most of the voluntary Societies were reluctant 
to receive bad lives, whereas under the new r‘gime they have 
been compelled to open their doors much more widely, 
and especially to women. On all these grounds any 
intelligent financier would have understood that it was 
necessary to make a far larger provision for demands 
upon the Societies than under the old régime. The 
failure to take this ordinary precaution in estimating 
is now revealed in the additional charge placed upon the 
taxpayer. In round figures, the cost of the Insurance 
Act, together with the comparatively small cost of Labour 
Exchanges, will amount in the current year to ten million 
pounds, as against seven and a half millions in 1913-14. 
Nor is this likely to be the end. When we have once 
admitted the principle of supplementing the finances of the 
Insurance Act by progressive calls upon the taxpayer, there 
is no limit to the extent to which this proceeding may be 
carried. 

Mr. Lloyd George still verbally insists that in no 
circumstances will he come to the aid of the Friendly 
Societies “to make up deficiencies due to mismanagement 
and malingering.” This sounds very well in a speech, but 
there is absolutely no means of knowing how far the 
deficiencies which now have to be met, and future 
deficiencies, may be increased both by mismanagement 
and by malingering. That both factors are already 
operative toa very considerable extent is notorious. The 
Friendly Societies are worried to death by the ever-increasing 
shower of new regulations issued from headquarters. 
They are confused by an elaborate system of book- 
keeping, and the old spirit of voluntary and enthusiastic 
service for the good of their fellow-men is being rapidly 
destroyed. It may be added that many of the smaller 
and in many ways most efficient Societies have already 
been crushed out of existence. As regards malingering, the 
system itself strongly invites dishonesty. The individual 
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insurer, being forced to make a subscription to a kind of 
insurance of which he may or may not approve, makes up 
his mind to get something in return if he possibly can. 
Unless he can get some benefit out of the Insurance Act, he 
feels he has been swindled, and therefore there is a constant 
tendency on the part of men, who in the old days were 
proud not to come on their club, now to prove their 
astuteness by coming on the Government. The only means 
of checking this perfectly intelligible desire to get some- 
thing in return for what a man has been — to pay 
lies in the care and honesty of the panel doctors. But 
the system of the panel makes it impossible for a doctor 
to exercise this care and honesty except at his own expense. 
Insured persons, as is well known, are legally entitled to 
choose their own doctor. If, then, they hear that Dr. A is 
very scrupulous in signing certificates, they will at once 
feel inclined to select Dr. B, who signs practically 
every claim brought to him. It is all very well to denounce 
the dishonesty of the doctors, and those behind the scenes 
are engaged in this operation pretty frequently. But it is 
the duty of statesmen to devise a scheme which will take 
account of ordinary human motives, and will not compel 
average human beings to choose between laxity in conduct 
and the loss of their livelihood. 

The more the matter is considered, the more it becomes 
evident that the whole scheme of the National Insurance 
Act was framed on wrong principles. Our own view 
is that a fundamental reconstruction is necessary, and 
we are inclined to the belief that the best way of dealing 
with the difficulties which have been created by Mr. 
Lloyd George’s hasty and ill-thought-out measure is to 
convert the present system of compulsory contribution 
into a graduated wages tax, so that the poorer wage-earners 
would pay less than they do at present. The money thus 
raised, supplemented by a special tax upon employers in 
lieu of the emplovers’ present contribution, or by an 
addition to the general Income Tax of the country, would 
be used to give a handsome subsidy to the Friendly and 
other approved Societies. The individual workman would 
then make his own bargain with his own Society, paying 
for whatever kind of imsurance suited him best, but 
receiving as a big contribution towards his future 
benefits the money raised by his own tax and by the taxa- 
tion of the rest of the community. The workers would be 
practically compelled to insure themselves. If they refused 
they would still have to pay the wages tax, and would 
only obtain Poor Law aid in case of invalidity. No 
doubt many persons would remain outside, being too 
thriftless to take advantage of the benefits offered them; but 
whatever scheme be devised, many people will remain out- 
side. The present Insurance Act only covers a portion of 
the working classes,and many of the poorest and most 
ueedy receive no benefit from it. They are thrown back 
upon the Poor Law, and we have to recognize that under 
every form of social organization there will always be a 
margin of persons left for the operation of the Poor Law. 
For that reason both the Old-Age Pensions Act and the 
Insurance Act ought to have been postponed until the 
Poor Law had been so reformed that the various schemes 
for relieving sickness and distress could be properly dove- 
tailed into one another. The sooner this important task is 
tuken in hand the better. 





THE MURRAY REPORT. 


rFXHERE was much in the Marconi case that gave cause 

for deep anxiety. The House of Commons acquiesced 
in being deceived by Ministers of the Crown through an 
economy of truth, which gave an impression as false 
asan actual lie. It refused to put the stamp of its con- 
demnation either upon such conduct, or upon the want 
of delicacy and discretion and of care for the public 
interest in the execution of the public trust of high office 
displayed by the Ministers implicated. Such partisanship, 
such cynicism, made men feel that we had taken the turn- 
ing which leads to actual corruption. What rendered 
things worse and gave to the whole proceedings a touch of 
hypocrisy—the supreme crime, since it nullifies the chance 
of amendment, and so makes the fault irremediable—was 
the fact that one of the Ministers, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was palpably sinning against the light. Some 


twelve years before he had denounced a rival politician in no 


those committed by himself, and had laid down the t¢ 
principles which should guide Ministers in the matte nt 
their financial investments. The national humiliati ~ 
caused by the manner in which the dominant party in o 
State, a party which professed to pride itself in a g ial 
degree upon its public spirit and “the chastity 7h 
honour,” dealt with the Marconi scandal was unha ily 
not all. The way in which the Committee of the Howe 
of Commons conducted an investigation where the na 
tenance of a judicial temper was the supreme need added 
fresh cause of poignant regret. The party majority on the 
Committee constituted themselves the advocates—we had 
almost said the unscrupulous advocates—of the persons 
into whose conduct they were inquiring. The two most 
prominent members of that majority not only received 
private communications as to vitally important facts 
which they did not disclose to their colleagues, but 
actually used their knowledge to further the interests of 
the accused during the cross-examinations which they con- 
ducted. The scandal of the investigation was almost as 
gross as the scandal connected with the Stock Exchangs 
transactions of the Ministers implicated, and over-topping 
them all was the scandal caused by the House of Commons 
declaring that nobody had done anything which he need 
be ashamed of or which called for condemnation. 

Heaven be praised ! the action of the House of Lords in 
the case of the member of their House who was con. 
cerned has very largely made amends for the appalling 
lapse from sound judgment and morality exhibited in the 
Commons. The Committee of the House of Lords not 
only conducted their inquiry into Lord Murray’s conduct 
with the most perfect impartiality and with a high senso 
of decorum and good taste, but they have produced a Report 
which proves that the object of all who sat on the inquiry 
was to maintain a high standard of action for Ministers, 
and to prevent our entering upon the slippery slope which 
has been the ruin of so many democracies. The Unionist 
members of the Committee showed not the slightest desire 
to push a party advantage, while their Liberal colleagues 
were equally determined to act as judicial investigators 
and not as persons placed on the Committee in order to 
save their own friends as far as possible from condemna- 
tion or disgrace. 

Let us turn to the actual findings of the Committee. 
The Report begins by telling the well-known story of the 
Marconi contract. The first point of importance made 
in the narrative is the following declaration by the 
Committee :— 


“We entertain no doubt, nor did Lord Murray in the least deny, 
that upon his own part this transaction was essentially a specula- 
tive transaction, and that he hoped to make a profit by selling 
some of the shares soon at a higher price than £2. Lord Murray 
was at the time a member of his Majesty’s Government. The 
accusers urged that additional blame must rest upon him in that 
he possessed private information not possessed by the public as to 
the keeping secret of the third agreement till the eve of the 
market being opened, and as to the proposed arrangements on the 
Stock Exchange. They also said that Lord Murray knew this 
information emanated from Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, the managing 
director of the English company. We think upen the evidence 
that Lord Murray knew on April 17th, 1912, that the American 
company had good contracts, but knew very little about them, and 
knew nothing at all of any intention, if there was any, to conceal 
any contract or any projected Stock Exchange operations from the 
public. He did not know from which of his brothers Sir Rufus 
Isaacs had bought his shares, though he probably heard that one 
of the brothers was managing director of the English company. 
The question whether it was improper for a Minister to deal in the 
shares of the American company was brought to his mind and 
mentioned at this interview, on whose initiative does not appear. 
Any misgiving he may have felt was removed by the assurances 
already referred to. These assurances were intended, we do not 
doubt, sincerely and in friendship for Lord Murray. Unfortu- 
nately they had the effect of making him disregard what he ought 
to have remembered, that he might have to procure as Chief 
Whip the ratification of the contract between the British Govern- 
ment and the English company, which would favourably affect 
the value of the American and all other Marconi shares. He now 
recognizes that he ought not to have bought these shares.” 


The language here is very guarded, and very fair, as it 
ought to be, to the accused. In effect, however, it shows 
that Lord Murray did in fact accept, though indirectly 
and at two removes, from a person in contractual relations 
with the Government, a valuable consideration—not money 
in hard cash, no doubt, but something which, if used exactly 
in the way Lord Murray did use it, was convertible imto 





measured terms for indiscretions far less glaring than 


money, Lord Murray’s act would have been wholly 
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wanting in the delicacy ae ae ete a, te _be 

ractised by Ministers if the valuable consideration—i.e., 
the Stock Exchange “ tip ”"—had been expressed in terms 
of South American railway shares or any other speculative 
stock. The pecuniary obligation, that is, would have been 

3 great. What, however, in this particular case made 
A matter worse was that the obligation was received 
in the shares of a company 80 closely connected with 
the English Marconi Company as was the American 

ny. 

The venigsis of the Stock Exchange transactions 
which Lord Murray and his colleagues, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the then Attorney-General, entered upon 
shows that the first effect of the transactions was to put 
close on £1,000 into Lord Murray’s pocket. That, at 
the very least, was the amount of the pecuniary obligation 
under which he was placed to three members of the 
Isaacs family, in different degrees, by his receiving and 
acting upon the offer, or advice, to buy shares which was 
made to him. The Committee tell us that in their opinion 
“Lord Murray’s fault was that he did not give sufficient 
thought to what he was doing, and to the propriety of 
making further inquiry.” They add :— 

“We think the transaction in regard to the purchase of one 
thousand shares on April 17th, which we have now explained, was 
a speculative transaction and was a grave error on Lord Murray's 
part, but we acquit him of any dishonourable conduct.” 

The Committee say the samein regard to Lord Murray’s 

subsequent purchases of American Marconis, both for him- 
self and for the Liberal Party. Upon these findings we must 
make a word or twoofcomment. What is meant by “ dis- 
honourable conduct,” here and later in the Report, when it 
js said of Lord Murray: “ We further report that nothing 
in his conduct reflects upon his personal honour”? If 
by “dishonourable conduct” and “ personal honour” is 
meant that Lord Murray did nothing with a corrupt 
intention, we agree. Corruption suggests that a man know- 
ingly and deliberately did for money something which he 
knew to be wrong. For example, if A goes to B, who is a 
Minister, and says: “I will give you an opportunity of 
making £1,000 clear gain within twenty-four hours, if you 
on your part will agree to use your position in the House 
of Commons to get a contract in which I am interested 
ratified,” and B takes the “tip” and acts on it, then un- 
doubtedly there is direct corruption and “ dishonourable 
conduct ’—action which reflects upon a man’s “ personal 
honour.” We are bound to say, however, that we cannot 
admit that in the case of a man holding a position of public 
trust his personal honour is in no way reflected upon 
so long as he avoids actual corruption. Surely we must 
expect from the holder of a public trust a much higher 
standard of personal honour than the avoidance of actual 
corruption. A Minister's personal honour can only be said 
to be absolutely unscathed if he fulfils his trust in a 
way which shows him vigilant, watchful, scrupulous, and 
determined to avoid the slightest stain. The position of a 
Minister obliges him to set the highest standard for him- 
self and the highest example for all below him in the public 
service. He must not be content with merely keeping 
from action which would land him in the Police Court. 
He must be able to do more than prove that his hands are 
not dirty. They must be speckless. He must not even 
give primi-facie excuse for scandal. He must not do 
anything which would cause suspicion of wrongdoing, 
or even of doubtful conduct. 

Here the need of secrecy is the best test. A man 
enjoying a public trust ought to feel that if his pecuniary 
transactions are brought to light there will be nothing for 
him to be in the least ashamed of or which will require 
elaborate explanations. He must never feel that he has got 
to rely upon things not coming out in order to stand as 
every Minister would desire to stand before the public—i.e., 
as the maintainer of the nation’s corporate honour. If heasks 
himself over any transaction, “Should I mind this coming 
out?” and the answer is “ Yes,” the Minister whose 
personal honour is to remain unassailable must say : “ Then 
this isa transaction which I must not touch with a pair 
of tongs.” For example, one would have thought that 
when Sir Rufus Isaacs, as he then was, broached to his 
colleagues, Lord Murray and the Chancellor of the 

xchequer, his proposals for what the Committee declare 
to be undoubtedly “speculative transactions,” they would 
have replied: “ What you propose to us is evidently very 


good Stock Exchange business, and, no doubt, quite 
proper for a private individual, but unfortunately it is 
not business that we could look at for a moment. It 
is one of the minor worries of office that one cannot 
take opportunities like this for adding to one’s income; 
but there it is. If we took this way of getting richer, 
corruption would soon be given a hold over the public 
service.” 

One feels almost ashamed to set forth truths so 
elementary as these. We venture to say, indeed, that till 
within a year ago no one with any know!edge or experience 
of public life ever doubted what was the rule in regard to 
Ministers and Stock Exchange transactions. Apparently, 
however, this rule, although so well remembered by the 
thoughtful public, had become dim to Ministers. That, no 
doubt, is the reason why the Committee of the House of 
Lords thought it necessary to add a restatement of the 
rule, which was once a matter of universal acceptance. 
Their words are as follows :— 

“Tn conclusion, we think it is within our province to express our 

strong opinion that there should be henceforth an inflexible rule 
to preclude those who hold any public office from entering upon 
any speculative transactions in stocks or shares in any circum- 
stances whatsoever, and that this rule should be by them incul- 
cated on their subordinates both by precept and example. The 
evils that may arise from a violation of this principle are 
incalculable.” 
It is a most disagreeable fact that this rule has had to 
be re-proclaimed, but in all the circumstances we are 
thankful that it has been thus publicly and officially 
recorded. 

We wish that the Committee could also have thought it 
within their province to state that Ministers must not 
be content with pure motives, but should never in any 
circumstances place themselves under a pecuniary obliga- 
tion, direct or indirect, especially to persons engaged in 
commercial and financial operations, unless they can feel 
that the acceptance of such an obligation could be 
published to the world without the slightest fear of 
scandal. It would also have been very greatly to the 
public interest had it been possible for the Committee 
to point out the special obligation which rests upon 
Ministers in all that concerns their personal honour 
to be absolutely frank with the House of Commons, and 
never to make, or allow to be made, any statement which, 
however true verbally, might have the effect of misleading 
the Legislature. We know from Lord Murray’s evidence 
that he drew no fine distinctions between one kind of 
Marconi share and another. Yet he allowed the state- 
ments made by Ministers in the House of Commons in the 
autumn of 1912 to pass unchallenged by him, though they 
unquestionably conveyed the impression that no Minister 
had had any dealings with any kind of Marconi shares. 
It is true that he was not at that time in the House of 
Commons, but there were other means than a speech in 
the Commons for putting himself in the right. When 
he read the debate he should, painful as it might have 
been for him to do so, have urged upon his late colleagues 
the instant need of clearing up the situation, and should 
have told them that if they would not come forward he 
must himself make a public statement, either through 
the Press or in the House of Lords, in regard to bis trans- 
actions in American Marconis. It will be said, perhaps, 
that he could not have done this without implicating 
others. Our answer is that two wrongs can never make a 
right. But though the Report does not condemn Lord 
Murray for not immediately correcting the impression 
made by the statements of Ministers in the House of 
Commons, the Committee express regret that he did not 
offer to go as a witness before the Committee of the House 
of Commons, though he was in England for two months 
while it was sitting. ‘“ His secrets were not wholly his 
own, but we think he ought to have arranged for the 
information to be laid before the House of Commons 
Committee.” 

Before we leave the subject we must, in fairness to Lord 
Murray, point out that the Committee declare that 
there was no evidence to support the charge that he 
attempted “ to settle the controversy about the ratification 
of the Marconi contract between the English company and 
the British Government by private negotiation in the House 
of Commons in July, 1912” :— 


“This charge means, as its language conveys, that he used his 





position as Chief Whip to avoid discussion of the subject in 
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Parliament with a view to preventing his own dealings in these 
shares from ever becoming known. This would have been an 
abuse of his public duty in order to screen himself from censure. 
It is a grave accusation, and was advanced without any evidence 
to support it.” 


This charge, the Committee point out, ought never to have 
been made, and was in fact withdrawn by the accusers’ 
counsel, in view of the circumstance that Lord Murray was 
shown to have been “actively instrumental in negotiating 
and carrying through the arrangements for referring thecon- 
tract to a Select Committee.” The Committee also declare 
that there was no ground for any accusation in regard to 
the purchase for the party funds of £21,000 worth of stock 
in British railways during the coal strike. We acquiesce 
unreservedly in the Report of the Committee on this point. 
At the same time, we are bound to say that a Minister who 
was determined to avoid all cause of suspicion in the public 
mind, as all Ministers should be, and who had that feeling 
of delicacy and discretion in regard to his transactions 
which Ministers ought to have, would instinctively have 
avoided a speculation of this kind at this particular 
moment. Here, again, observance of the rule of not doing 
things which one would not like to see made public would 
have had avery salutary effect. The Report also exonerates 
Lord Murray from any wrongdoing in the matter of his 
transactions which were intended to save Mr. Fenner from 
bankruptcy. They have no reason to doubt, they declare, 
that “ he acted as he thought for the best in a very delicate 
situation.” 

We should like to see the whole Marconi scandal buried 
and forgotten, but this cannot be done until the House of 
Commons has placed on record its condemnation of the 
lack of delicacy and discretion shown by the Ministers con- 
cerned, and also has condemned the way in which they misled 
the House in regard to their transactions by the economy 
of truth they practised in the debate of the autumn of 
1912. Until such condemnation has been recorded in both 
instances, we shall not be on safe ground. The House of 
Commons has, in effect, told, and is continuing to tell, 
the nation that there is no harm in Ministers acting 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the then Attorney- 
General and Lord Murray acted in regard to their Stock 
xchange transactions in American Marconi shares, 
and also in regard to their concealment of those 
transactions. Till this wrong has been set right, and 
till the House of Commons has accepted the true 
instead of the false standard of Ministerial action, it 
will be the duty of every patriotic man, of every man 
who cares for the honour of the nation, and of every 
man who is determined to hold the country on the true 
course and not to allow any possibility of corruption 
invading our political life, to keep the Marconi scandal 
before the nation. While things remain as they are it is 
an imperative duty neither to forgive nor to forget what has 
happened. We have no desire to be vindictive, we have no 
desire toexaggerate the ill-doing of the implicated Ministers, 
nor, again, do we for one moment suggest that they have 
committed unforgivable offences. As long, however, as 
they proclaim to the world that they did nothing of which 
they need be ashamed, and as long as the House of 
Commons officially endorses their view, the protests must 
be continued. They will certainly be continued by the 
Spectator. The House of Lords will, we have no doubt, 
adopt and endorse the Report of their Committee. We 
shall then have set up a double standard of Ministerial 
conduct—one standard for Peers and the other for Com- 
moners. Will any se!f-respecting man dare to say that it 
is better to refuse to condemn with the Commons than to 
condemn with the Lords, conduct such as that of the three 
Ministers in the Marconi case ? 

It remains to say a word in regard to the action of the 
Morning Post and of Mr. Maxse in this matter. In both 
eases true public service has been done. We may 
think Mr. Maxse’s manner of doing it open to criticism, 
as unnecessarily violent and as much too high-pitched 
in language. ‘The fact remains, however, that he did the 
State great service. He played the pt of a true and 
an honest watchdog, and we will never condemn him 
merely because he sometimes barked too loudly, and some- 
times mistook the moon for a burglar. But for his 
barking the door that leads to corruption would have 
remained unbarred. He deserves, as does also the 
Morning Post, the thanks of all honest men. 











is 
HEALING BY FAITH AND SUGGESTION 


HE remarkable Report (Macmillan and Co., 1s, net) 
issued by the Clerical and Medical Committee whi 

has been inquiring into “ Spiritual Healing ” a: 
as it is deeply interesting, for it puts out of 
that sort of scepticism which, while it rails at superstiti 
is itself a mere superstitious prejudice. Spiritual healing 
stands in need of careful definition, and when cna 
defined is found indistinguishable in essence from pe 
by ordinary suggestion; but he must be an over-bold ; 
blind, or an ignorant man who to-day would er 
the reality of spiritual healing in the sense that faith 
may be the most potent of all the known Semin 
of curative or fortifying suggestion. The Renat 
sanctions a science which is only at the beginning of its 
usefulness, and it does so in the best possible way b 
remembering the reservations and cautions that a 
sense requires. What is called “ faith-healing” has 
frequently fallen into ill-favour through the quackeries of 
charlatans. To our thinking, it is not a surrender of faith 
but a glorification of the faith that guides men in 2 
divinely ordered universe, to believe that cures should be 
wrought, not by some inexplicable mumbo-jumbo interven- 
tion of magic force, acting like a savage’s charm or 
incantation, but through more or less explicable operations 
of the human mind and body as we know them. The 
Report offers no encouragement to fanatics, but it does 
open up possibilities that were vulgarly rejected by 
rote a generation or so ago, when men for the most 
part could not yet conceive of ordered evolutionary 
methods that did not exclude divine influences. Even the 
transforming or constructive effects of mental influence 
upon physical conditions of the body were then set aside 
as belonging to the trade of the Cagliostros. Now we stand 
at the threshold of a phase in which the work of the doctors 
and that of the clergy are seen to overlap. And that will 
remain true, however desirable it may be for the clergy to 
refrain from attempting medical services which need 
skilled training and study, and however necessary it may 
be to prevent priestcraft from taking advantage of the 
circumstances and acquiring arrogance and making un- 
warranted pretensions. 

In 1910 a Conference of representatives of the clerical 
and medical professions met in St. Paul’s Chapter House 
to discuss the rapid development of “ spiritual” and 
“faith” healing movements. A special Committee was 
nominated to report upon the best methods of closer 
co-operation between the two professions. A year later 
certain preliminary conclusions of this Committee were 
unanimously adopted and published. An enlarged Com- 
mittee was also appointed (a) to continue investigations 
into the meaning and scope of “spiritual,” “ faith,” and 
“mental” healing; (b) to consider how the dangers con- 
nected with such treatment by persons not medicaily 
qualified might best be guarded against ; and (c) to promote 
all legitimate co-operation between the two professions. 
Among the members of this Committee were the Dean of 
Westminster (chairman), Sir Dyce Duckworth, the Dean 
of Durham, the Dean of St. Paul’s, the Rev. Professor 
G. E. Newsom, the Bishop of Stepney, Dr. Charles Buttar, 
Mr. W. McAdam Eccles, Dr. F. de Havilland Hall, Dr. 
Theo. B. Hyslop, Dr. H. G. Gordon Mackenzie, Dr. J. A. 
Ormerod, Sir R. Douglas Powell, Dr. Howard H. Tooth, 
and Sir T. Clifford Allbutt. They held nineteen sittings, 
and it is their Report which we are now considering. 

They state in their general conclusions, which were 
unanimously agreed to, that they fully recognize that the 
operation of the Divine Power can be limited only by the 
Divine Will, and desire to express their belief in the 
efficacy of prayer. They reverently believe, however, that 
the Divine Power is exercised in conformity with, and 
through the operation of, natural laws. With the 
advancing knowledge of these laws increasing benelits 
are being secured for mankind through human instru- 
mentality. Especially is this so in the healing of dis- 
orders of body and mind. They consider that spiritual 
ministration should be recognized equally with medical 
ministration as carrying God's blessing tothe sick, and as His 
duly appointed means for the furtherance of their interests. 
They are of opinion that the physical results of what 1s 
called “ faith” or “ spiritual” healing are not different 
from those of mental healing or healing by “ suggestion. 
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forced to the conclusion that “faith” or 

” healing, like all treatment by suggestion, 
can be expected to be permanently effective only in cases 
¢ “ functional ” disorders—as distinct from organic ail- 
ea The alleged exceptions are so disputable that they 
cannot be taken into account. The Committee emphasize 
this point in order to warn those who resort to “ healers” in 
the hope of receiving a permanent cure that they may thereby 
be postponing until too late the medical treatment which 
might arrest organic disease. At the same time, they 
thankfully recognize that persons suffering from organic 
e are greatly comforted and relieved, and even 
enefited, by spiritual winistrations. They 
desire to see an increased importance attached to spiritual 
winistrations as contributory means to recovery. They, 
however, strongly deprecate the independent treatment of 
disease by unqualified persons. 

Some of the witnesses held that “spiritual” healing 
involved direct divine interposition above the ordinary 
laws of Nature, and they connected it with the “gifts of 
healing ” in the Apostolic Church. Others drew no dis- 
tinction between “mental” healing and “ spiritual” 
healing, except to point out that the latter was exercised 
by means of religious rites, such as imposition of hands, 
unction, and prayer. Most of the witnesses said that, 
while moral excellence in the patient was not necessary for 
a cure, faith, or at all events an expectation of benefit, was 
an important factor. There was much satisfactory evidence 
of beneficial results in cases of functional or nervous 
disorders, obsessions, alcoholism, drug habits, and vicious 
propensities. No satisfactorily certified case was adduced 
of any organic disease, competently diagnosed as such, 
which had been cured. The value of religious and mental 
influences as contributory to recovery was, however, not 
questioned. The most striking assertions of the power to 
cure organic as well as functional diseases were those of 
Lord Sandwich. The Committee, however, were unable to 
accept these cures as proved owing to the absence of precise 
medical evidence. The summary of evidence says :— 


They are 
“ spiritual 


diseas 


physically b 


“In answer to general interrogation, Lord Sandwich began by 
stating that he was perfectly conscious that the Committee could 
not understand his knowledge or his power, nor could he explain 
to them what he himself did not understand. That he recognized 
his power as a divine gift. That he acted entirely on direction 
or intuition as to what cases he should treat. That the means he 
chiefly employed were the laying-on of hands and prayer. That 
he did not find it a great effort, except in acquiring faith in long 
and severe cases. In the relief of pain, the effort was obviously 
less as the relief was so rapidly brought about. Lord Sandwich 
mentioned several cases in which he had relieved pain permanently 
or effected cures in persons suffering from cancer, paralysis, 
sciatica, neuritis, tic, blindness, mania, &c. He was unwilling to 
undertake to furnish the Committee with particulars of his cures. 
They were indisputable and could be supported by the evidence of 
very many people, including members of the medical and clerical 
professions.” 

As to the nature of “ suggestion ”—whether religious or 
non-religious in form is immaterial—there is an interesting 
note by Sir Douglas Powell. He remarks that a vast 
number of our daily acts become, so to speak, auto- 
matically registered in our subconsciousness in centres or 
springs of activity, which reproduce the actions auto- 
matically without arousing our attention. Subconscious 
mental processes can be excited by the stimulus of sug- 
gestion upon the centres which govern them, or they can 
be promoted to greater activity by the removal of disturb- 
ing currents of conscious thought. Other observers have 
come to the conclusion that there is something rather more 
than an automatic subconsciousness, that there is, in fact, 
a“ secondary consciousness.” Dr. J. Milne Bramwell in 
his evidence said that he accepted this as a working 
hypothesis. He stated that a suggestion to this secondary 
consciousness often produced a result absolutely different 
from that of any appeal to the normal consciousness. He 
had found it impossible to get a suggestion accepted by 
the secondary consciousness if it was opposed to the moral 
seuse of the normal consciousness. ‘This apparently dis- 

poses of the idea that the uses of such “ suggestion ” may be 
morally dangerous. But Dr. Bramwell was speaking only 
of one kind of “ suggestion,” not, as we understand him, of 
the more drastic methods of hypnotism, under which, as 
Was admitted by other witnesses, immoral or criminal 
Suggestions may be effectually made. He said that his 
aim was to increase will-power, and he had found that the 
strengthening of the will was a permanent effect. It is a 








curious corroboration of the idea of a secondary conscious- 
ness that his practice is to tell the patient not to listen to 
his suggestions ! 

The Manchester Guardian of Wednesday published a 
peculiarly interesting paper by Professor Marcus Hartog, 
in which he dealt with the operations of what is variously 
called the unconscious reason, the subconscious, and the 
unconscious consciousness. He describes his method of 
self-suggestion :— 


“The method I myself adopt for self-suggestion is, when com- 

fortably settled in bed, to count each full breath, inspiration plus 
expiration, and after every ‘five’ or ‘ten’ to make the verbal 
suggestion—each word formulated in thought, as if in silently 
repeating a lesson—that I wish to be accomplished. The formula- 
tion should be by rote without thought of the sense. Thus my 
first suggestion was that I should sleep by the completion of 150, 
I found that this worked very well; but that I was apt to wake up 
suddenly after a short time, too sleepy to suggest and too wakeful 
to sleep. The next thing was to put in at the ‘tens,’ ‘ My sleep shall 
be continuous,’ alternating with the other suggestion at the odd 
‘fives,’ and this succeeded. Another difficulty was that in counting 
I got into a state in which again I could neither count nor rest. This 
difficulty was overcome by altering the ‘tens’ suggestion, ‘My 
sleep shall be sudden and continuous.’ Suggestions for relief of 
pain, &c., have to be very carefully formulated, for the uncon- 
scious is somewhat of a foolish servant, and is apt to act on the 
strongly emphasized word rather than on the meaning of the 
behest. Thus, if I want to inhibit toothache, and the formula bo 
‘I shall have no more pain,’ the word pain seems to impress the 
unconscious. I must put it ‘the pain will cease,’ or ‘my teeth 
will be comfortable.’”’ 
The quaint conception of the subconscious as something 
of an imbecile, though an independent agent, shows how 
little we know about these mental processes. At ail 
events, we now have the warrant to expect more from the 
proper use of them and to proceed in our studies 
accordingly. 








SOCIAL LIFE IN THE PSALMS. 

HE joyful side of religious emotion has found no greater 
expression than in certain of the Psalms. The cheerful 
songs of Zion sound through the ages, and echo still in the 
“Te Deum” and the “Gloria in Excelsis.” Yet, taken as 
a whole, the Psalter leaves upon the mind of the devout 
reader an impression of deep and bitter sadness. The 
sense of oppression, the memory of oppression, and the 
fear of oppression pervade the whole book, where gleams 
of divine consolation alternate with the passionate expres- 
sions of revenge. It is strange that poems written at such 
different dates should breathe so similar an atmosphere. It 
accounts, perhaps, for the time-honoured popular ascription 
of the whole anthology to one writer. That that writer 
should have been supposed to be a King is less wonderful. 
The Psalmists almost all speak from a height, and the 
social life depicted in the Psalms is depicted as from above. 
Take first of all the 45th Psalm, containing the verse “The 
King’s daughter is all glorious within: her clothing is of 
wrought gold,” which is evidently an occasional poem written 
for a Royal bride, and it brings us even to-day within the 
precincts of a primitive Court. Music and maids of honour, 
the soft clothing that is found in Kings’ houses, delight our 
ears and eyes; ambitious thoughts stir the hearts of the 
shining company. The bride is promised children who shall 

be princes in all lands. We are among the great. 

Not that “the poor” do not play a large part in the 
Psalms. But it is a passion of pity which stirs their 
advocate. It is not an emotion which comes from conscious- 
ness of poverty. That is an emotion little known to litera- 
ture. “The deep sighing of the poor” finds no true voice 
in indictments. The typical bad man of the Psalms is a 
tyrant; the typical good man is a just Judge. Both are 
powerful people. One question distresses all the Psalmists. 
Would it be too much to say that it is the same question 
which throws a shadow over literature and life, now as it 
did then? We mean, of course, the question of undeserved 
suffering. The ancient Hebrew man of letters longed to 
believe that right-doing prospered. Now and then events 
seemed to prove his inward conviction, and he was glad. 
The Psalm which stands first in our collection proclaims 
the inevitable prosperity of goodness, the immunity from 
trouble due to the righteous man: “ Whatsoever he 
doeth, it shall prosper.” But the great problem of the 
world was not even then to be thus easily got gid of. 
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Genius like that of the Psalmists does not permit a 
man to blind himself. The men of “the evil world: 
which have their portion in this life, whose bellies Thou 
fillest with Thy hid treasure,” are too conspicuous 
to be ignored. “He seeth that wise men also die,” 
and longs to hide himself from the sound of the prosperous 
clamour of the unrighteous, from “the gathering together 
of the froward, and from the insurrection of wicked doers.” 
Now and then, however, the wicked come to great grief ; 
then the Psalmist takes heart and promises the righteous 
that he shall “wash his footsteps in the blood of the 
ungodly.” Nowadays we are very much shocked at this, 
but perhaps it is in reality no more than the natural and 
simple expression of the just but un-Christian soul. 

But to return to the typical bad man as he appeared 
to a poet of the old Hebrew world. There are two 
types of tyrant. One is bloodthirsty and the other deceit- 
ful. We are constantly assured that God abhors both of 
them. The first probably belonged to the dominant 
race, though the faults of their oppressors are always 
imitated by a subject people. “The scornful reproof of the 
wealthy” is always upon his lips, and his heart is full of 
“the despitefulness of the proud.” He is the murderer of the 
innocent. “ His eyes are set against the poor.” Unlike the 
fool, he does not say there is no God. His state of mind is 
a worse and far more picturesque one. He says: “Tush, 
God hath forgotten.” He is “holden with pride, and over- 
whelmed with cruelty.” The Psalmist looks on in passionate 
disapproval. The mills of God grind too slowly for him. 
“Up, Lord, and let not man have the upper hand,” he cries ; 
but how often the heavens seem as brass! The second type of 
bad man is drawn with equal indignation. He is a usurer, and 
his weapon is his tongue. He spreads a net, and despoils those 
who get into it. He and his brethren are proud of their 
guile. “ With our tongue we will prevail: we are they that 
ought to speak, who is lord over us?” they say in their hearts. 
With these “flatterers” are “busy mockers.” They all com- 
pass the ruin of the plain man. Nevertheless, the Psalmist 
does not despair. In spite of the contradictions of experience, 
he feels certain, as most good men feel certain still, that “ the 
patient abiding of the meek shall not perish for ever.” Words 
from the Psalms must have been in the mind of our Lord 
when He pronounced the Beatitudes. ‘The meek-spirited 
shall possess the earth.” 

The great prop of society, in the mind of the Psalmist, is the 
benevolent Judge. He is compared to Jehovah so constantly, 
and Jehovah is so often compared to him, that we are not 
always clear whether the Psalmist is speaking of God or man; 
what is perfectly clear is the poet’s ideal. The good man is 
merciful; he lends and abides by his word. His ceaseless 
endeavour is to “ keep the simple folk by their right: defend 
the children of the poor, and punish the wrong doer.” He 
typifies Jehovah. “God is a righteous Judge, strong, and 
patient: and God is provoked every day.” He is moderate, 
and says “unto the fools, Deal not so madly,” and exhorts 
them not to speak “with a stiff neck.” But he takes the 
poor out of the mire and gathers together the outcasts. 

We cannot read the Psalms and not hear the groans and 
the muttered revenge of a subject people. Yet no other 
people into whose soul the iron of the conqueror had entered 
so often could have written the Psalms. When the Hebrew 
poets spoke of Jehovah as the portion of the Jewish people 
they explained the strange fact that the heart of Israel was 
never broken. It is the fashion just now to belittle the Jewish 
ideal of divinity before the time of Christ. But it is 
impossible to belittle the character of Jehovah as it is reflected 
in the Psalms. He is no doubt depicted at times as a God of 
battles, but the words pass us by like martial music. They 
make no claim to spiritual teaching. The God who appeals to 
these poets is the father of the fatherless, the defence of the 
widow, the personification of righteous strength, however im- 
patient the world. Above all, He “ healeth those that are broken 
in heart.” He delivers those who “ sit in darkness, and in the 
shadow of death: being fast bound in miseryandiron.” This 
God was the God of the whole earth, but specially the God of 
the Jew, and the thought of his relation to Jehovah was to 
Israel an ample consolation. 

The note of triumph sounds clearly now and then through- 
out the Psalter, but it never sounds for long. In Jewish 


history it was continually interrupted. The joy of the Jew 





ee, 


is tempered always, as the joy of humanity is 

the thought of suffering, past, present, an to prong 
recognizes, as the Jew recognized, the glory of life al he 
feels a strong inward prompting to give thanks. Like the J . 
again, he recognizes that at present his praise of God ie e 
necessity intermittent and inadequate—a prophetic inspiratio 
rather than a present emotion, to come true in the dim f 


“ when thou hast set my heart at liberty.” ~— 





THE SURREY GUIDES. 


| specs me months ago the Army Council gave formal 

permission to County Associations to raise Corps of 
Guides as part of the Technical Reserve of the Territorig] 
Force. This was a step forward which had its Origin in the 
formation, some six months earlier—that is, in April, 1912 
—of the Corps of Guides belonging to the county of Surrey, 
Soon after the publication of the Army Council's decision, the 
Surrey Guides, whose organization was already complete, held 
their first field day, which took the form of a ride specially 
planned to conduct troops under natural cover from one 
chosen point to another. It was a reconnaissance under. 
taken with the particular object of testing the possibility 
of concealing the movements of troops from the obser. 
vation of aeroplanes or dirigibles patrolling the air 
above them, and though its full object was not attained 
owing to a boisterous wind which made it impossible for the 
aircraft to go up, the Guides proved their capabilities enough 
—in the presence, be it said, of the Secretary of State for 
War—to make it certain that the potentialities of such a 
corps must be further recognized, not only in the case of 
Surrey, but in considering the defence of the country as a 
whole. The addition to the combatant forces of a body of 
perhaps ten thousand men, each possessed of exact and 
detailed knowledge of his own district, able and willing to 
conduct troops through even the most difficult country by 
day or night, if necessary without the use of maps, became 
at once a possibility which no Army authority responsible for 
the arming and defence of the nation could ignore. 

The Surrey Guides have now tuken a further step forward. 
They have held their first assembly at almost their full 
strength, and have demonstrated what such an assembly 
may mean. On Saturday last the High Sheriff of Surrey, 
who is a Deputy Chief Guide under the Chief Guide, Colonel 
Watney, invited the corps to a parade at Newlands Corner, 
where they were inspected by Major-General Sir William 
Robertson, Director of Military Training at the War Office, 
Such an occasion must have been interesting and gratifying 
to the Guides themselves, for there are few things more 
inspiriting than to see an idea translated from thought or 
the written word into terms of living men; but it would, 
perhaps, strike a mere onlooker with a special freshness, 
looking at such an assembly for the first time. To begin 
with, he would see the Guides riding in. They came 
from all sides of the county. The organization of the 
corps, at the head of which is the Chief Guide, divides the 
county into eight divisions, chosen with regard to topography, 
each under a Divisional Guide; the Divisional Guides in turn 
map out four or five districts, each with a District Guide; and 
the District Guide, finally, appoints ten or twenty Local Guides, 
who know every inch of the ground in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Near the hour of four o'clock on Saturday afternoon 
these Guides, Divisional, District, and Local, were converging 
on asingle selected spot on the downs, and there, from the 
high road, they might be seen riding in—hunting men, farmers, 
and gamekeepers, each with his store of local knowledge, each 
able to give from his own experience some particular piece of in- 
formation which no one else, perhaps, present at the assembly 
could give. Many of them were in uniform, a Lincoln green 
jacket and soft green hat witha badge of jays’ feathers—a happy 
choice of emblem, for who better than a jay knows every 
erypt and pathway of the woods? All, finally, in uniform 
and plain clothes alike, were drawn up in a field on three 
sides of a square; there were two hundred and nine present 
out of a strength of two hundred and thirty-five, and of these 
one hundred and five were mounted, some on farm cobs and 
ponies, many on hunters ridden to Surrey hounds. ‘There 
were on parade, we learned, three Masters of Hounds and 
two ex-Masters; and whom would a General choose for & 





guide sooner than a hunting man in his own country? The 
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General spoke of what a Guide should be and do 
He must be able to keep a still tongue in his 
head; he must never pretend to knowledge which he does 
ot possess; he must be absolutely truthful, and must 
" nize that, if he does not know the answer to a 
pe the right thing is to say so; finally, he must 
vot be satisfied with knowing his district by day, but must 
know it by heart at night. Those are qualifications which 
cannot be fully acquired without hard work and a willing 
expenditure of time, but it was not difficult to believe that the 
inspecting General would be safe in the hands of most of 
those whom he was addressing. A countryman looks at a 
field and a fence with different eyes from a townsman’s, and 
horses, gaiters, boots, tell their own tale. Colonel Watney, 
the Chief Guide, spoke of a dream he had of a chain of Guides 
who should conduct a Secretary for War through every county 
from John o’ Groat’s to Land’s End; here in Surrey, the 
onlooker felt, he could be certain of being taken the best 
way across country from Farnham to Titsey and Tatsfield, 
or from Burstow to Windsor Forest. When the mounted 
Guides cantered past the General at the end—with the owner 
of a green jacket and habit “ herself the 106th,” as a Guide by 
Thermopylae might have put it—it was also plain to see that 
the Secretary for War might be asked to ride fast. 

But by night ? You cannot, of course, ride horses across 
country or through woods fast by night, so that a night ride 
might be a lengthy business, valuable though its teaching 
would certainly be. But a night march might reveal much 
within a reasonable compass of time. Imagine a chain of 
local Guides, detailed each to form his particular link in the 
dark of a summer night, and each given the task of taking 
an inspecting officer from one given point to another 
within a certain space of time. If there were so many 
inspecting officers for 89 many miles of route, one taking 
ap the line where the other left it, there should be 
nothing impossible in covering a long stretch of country 
without reaching the limit of exhaustion either for Guides or 
inspecting officers, and the lesson learned would be an invalu- 
able addition to the Guides’ store of knowledge and power to 
give assistance. No one who has not tried to find his way 
himself, or, more difficult still, to take troops, across country 
by night, knows how baffling and disconcerting the wall of 
darkness can be, and how he longs to be able to thrust it aside 
and away, if only for a moment, to reassure himself as to his 
direction and position. But a man who knows a road or a 
woodland pathway by day, and who then learns it again by 
night, comes to move along it confidently, even when he may 
hardly be able to see his hand before his face. And he 
becomes especially valuable as a guide over such pieces 
of country, because of the increased pace at which he can go 
and can take others with him. A gamekeeper can walk about 
his coverts as quickly by night as by day; so could a stalker 
guide troops as quickly in the dark as in the sunlight across 
the forest of which he knows every stone and sheep-track. 
The Surrey Guides, it is not to be doubted, will some fine 
night move out one by one to their posts on the clay of the 
Weald, the sand of the pine hills, and the chalk of the Downs, 
and will link up their chain across the county. They may go 
slow or fast that night, but they will have added something to 
the strength of the country’s arms when the morning sun 
shines on their jays’ feathers. 


inspecting 
and know. 





THE VENERATION OF THE OAK. 

ee with a shade of proper sentiment will be 

glad to know that oak, and not teak, is to be used-for 
renovating the famous roof of Westminster Hall. On all 
grounds of feeling and history it is right that the wood for 
that wonderful building which is at the heart—and is itself 
almost the heart—of English governance should be English. 
Of the indigenous English trees, the oak holds the first 
place in song, proverb, romance, and fable. It is as much 
an object of veneration as Westminster Hall and Westminster 
Abbey themselves. 

It was the late Sir E. Durning-Lawrence who proposed that 
teak should be used. According toa very interesting article 
in the Times of Friday week, the authorities rejected teak 
because it is a very expensive wood, and because it is difficult 
toobtain in the enormous sections that would be required. 
The best English pedunculate oak, it is said, moreover, would 








be equally durable. And, finally, the authorities were not 
insensible to the historical and archaeological arguments in 
favour of English oak. The original timbers of the roof are 
oak, and it is most desirable to use the same material for the 
necessary replacements. The accounts of the building of the 
Hall, which are in the Public Record Office, prove that the 
oak used was grown at Kingston-on-Thames and St. Albans. 
Macaulay, as a correspondent reminds us this week, was 
wrong, though he only followed the legend, in supposing that 
the oak was Irish. The Times article says :— 

“Experts are agreed that the best timber for the purpose is 
English oak of the pedunculata species, grown on heavy, retentive 
soil. Itshould be park-grown oak from rolling country, standing 
in isolated positions or else grown under the ‘coppice and standard’ 
system. It should be winter-felled, and should be at least two or 
three years fallen before it is converted. For great constructional 
purposes pieces of what is called the ‘prime log’ only should be 
used—that is to say, the butt end of the tree from the root to the 
first out-throw of a big branch. In addition, the oak should be 
seasoned for six months under cover after being cut to the 
scantlings in which it is to be used. The difficulty will be to 
obtain a sufficient quantity of timber of this quality for the pur- 
pose, for it is probable that, notwithstanding the steel reinforce- 
ment that is to be constructed, 30 or 40 per cent. of the present 
wood in the roof will have to be renewed by piecing and patching. 
It is, however, intended to preserve wherever possible even the 
smallest part of moulded work and the faces of various timbers, 
so that the general effect and colour of the old work may be 
retained. There are, of course, contractors who hold large stocks 
of excellent oak timber, but it is doubtful whether any of them 
could supply the whole of the timber —- for the repair of 
this great roof. It is, moreover, improbable that they know 
sufficiently well the history of the timber in their possession to 
guarantee that it conforms to the requirements laid down by 
expert opinion. The English Forestry Association has, however, 
directed the attention of the Office of Works to a private estate 
in Sussex belonging to a Unionist M.P., where there is a vast 
quantity of oak which will meet the required conditions in every 
particular, It is an estate which in former generations has sup- 
plied oak for the wooden walls of England. A great deal of the 
oak is park-grown in isolated positions; much of it is grown 
under the coppice and standard system. The timber is of mag- 
nificent, clean growth, in stiff, retentive loam, and every tree 
except one is of the pedunculata species. Much of the timber on 
the estate has been felled for a period of two to three years; and 
a large percentage was winter-felled. There is sufficient timber to 
provide almost the whole requirements for the work.” 

If the park contains the best oak for the purpose, this wood 
should certainly be obtained. Nothing but the best is good 
enough for Westminster Hall. The park, we may add, is at 
Whiligh, and is the property of Mr. G. L. Courthope, the 
Member for Rye. Mr. Courthope, as we read in the papers, 
has no intention, however, of exposing himself to fines for 
deriving profit from a contract with the Government while he 
is still acting as a Member of Parliament. No doubt the 
difficulty can be overcome by a resolution of Parliament. 
There is no question of impropriety when a Member lays his 
case before Parliament, and asks for such a decision as is 
judged to be in the public interest. The public interest in 
some cases of contractual relations with the Government 
would, of course, require that the contractor should resign 
his seat even though he took Parliament into his confidence 
in advance. But Mr. Courthope’s case, we may be sure, would 
not be deemed one of these. 

What a delightful phrase that is—the “prime log”; as 
English as the occupation of the woodman who invented it! 
Did not Smeaton avow that he took the curve of the oak trunk 
as it rises from the ground as the model of his Eddystone 
lighthouse? One cannot imagine a curve that would suggest 
a higher degree of stability, balance, and proportion with the 
same perfect economy of material. No doubt it was necessary 
to supersede Smeaton’s lighthouse, but—though we are unin- 
formed on the subject—we doubt whether the reason for the 
supersession was any defect in the stability of the tower built 
by that master of the mason’s craft. 

Perhaps in our early history, when a large part of England 
was still covered with oak forests, the inhabitants did not 
distinguish between the two varieties of British oak. It is 
only some of our modern botanists, at all events, who have 
gone so far as to express the opinion that the quercus 
pedunculata and the quercus sessiliflora are distinct species, 
The two varieties are easy to distinguish. The acorns of the 
pedunculata hang in clusters of two or three on long stalks 
and the leaves are almost without stalks. The acorns of the 
sessiliflora, or “durmast” oak, on the other hand, have no 
stalks or only very short ones, while the stalks of the leaves 
are fairly long. The pedunculata is the common type in the 
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South and middle of England; the durmast is common in the 
North and in Wales, where it grows on high ground. The 
pedunculata is, on the whole, more durable, as it is less affected 
by wet. In Sussex the oak is nicknamed “Sussex weed,” 
a phrase which Mr. Rudyard Kipling introduces in that 
graceful and moving story, “ An Habitation Enforced.” 

Englishmen have a fair title-deed for speaking of the oak 
as their own tree. It grows, let it be admitted, as freely in 
France, Germany, and Russia, and even where it has been 
introduced in North and South America, as in Great Britain, 
but the hardest oak by repute is the English oak. To say that 
a man’s heart is of oak is a proverbial idea with which 
Cervantes was as familiar as any English ballad-writer; but 
no quercus robur in the world ever had such a reputation for 
lasting as the oak put into English ships—“ the English oak 
which, dead, commands the flood.” In swamp and fen the 
Celts and Saxons alike had seen the enduring qualities of this 
wonderful wood—hard, yet amenable under the hand of the 
worker. And then the turns of tortuous tree-limbs could be 
chosen to fit any curve in the vessel that a builder desired. 
The ouk seemed to grow by decree of heaven for the making 
of ships. The modern shipyard imports the exotic teak, but 
oak will, nevertheless, remain the symbol of durability. 
Oaks are standing in England now which were probably 
already vigorous trees when Alfred was fighting the 
Danes, and perhaps supplied the acorn mash which hungry 
Saxons ate, to the detriment of their pigs, in times of dearth. 
Perhaps there is still standing some oak that was once 
revered as sacred—near a spirit-haunted cromlech—round 
which met the members of the shire moot. Little did they 
guess that the method of their administrative labours, to the 
performance of which they had perhaps tramped, grumbling, 
across moor or swamp or by sodden lane in teeming rain, was 
to become the model for the world; the solvent of rule by 
the majority, of which all the intellect of Athens and Rome 
had not guessed the potent secret. The oak, again, was 
a natural boundary-mark to minds which could not con- 
ceive of anything likely to last longer. Sir Thomas Browne 
said that an oak will outlive three old families. 

And in how likeable a fashion the oak puts on its gnarled 
and wrinkled look in old age! It resembles a human being 
in the way it tells by physical appearance the story of its 
burden of years and of its sufferings. And with what a 
placid absence of spite—as though it were too strong for 
jealousy—the oak lets the grass grow green and rich under 
its shade! It does not wither the grass like the beech. 
Chaucer noticed that in the “ pleasant grove ” 

“In which were okes great, streight as a line, 
Under the which the grasse so fresh of hew, 
Was newly sprong, and an eight foot or nine 
Every tree well fro his fellow grew, 
With branches brode, laden with leves new, 
That sprongen out ayen the sunne-shene, 
Some very red, and some a glad light grene.” 
And, again, how leisurely the leaves of the oak change from 
their yellow-green of spring to the darker tones of their mid- 
summer tint! The oak knows no hurrying rush to get its work 
done. When winter comes it parts with its leaves very slowly ; 
and an oak shrub will retain them almost as long as a beech 
shrub. In every corner of literature the oak appears as an object 
of natural veneration. It presents itself to the mind of writers 
almost before they are conscious of thought. “ By oak and ash 
and thorn” was anatural oath; but the oak is mentioned first. 
In a famous passage in his Reflections Burke turned to the oak 
as a natural part of any picture of serenity where well-proved 
and established things were preferred to the commotion of 
frenzied leaders. ‘“ Because half-a-dozen grasshoppers under 
a fern make the field ring with their importunate chink, whilst 
thousands of great cattle, reposed beneath the shadow of the 
English oak, chew the cud and are silent, pray do not imagine 
that those who make the noise are the only inhabitants of the 
field.” Spenser was never in doubt as to which was the 
greatest English tree. There were the “sayling pine,” 
the “vine-prop elm,” the “aspine good for staves,” the 
“cypress funerall,” and so on, but the “builder oak” was 
“sole king of forests all.” From the thoughts of the English 
as a maritime people the oak was quite inseparable as the 
equivalent of a ship. Thus did Cowper write of Cook 
“steering his oak” into unknown seas. 
Oak, and nothing else, should indeed be added to the oak 





of Westminster Hall—to take its place ‘ties Geet 
English system between the oak of Edward vty wes vor 
shrine in the Abbey and the modern but faultless oak whieh 
Pugin (having caught his employers in a generous al 
lavished on the interior of the Houses of Parliament = 
was allowed, it is said, to give “an unlimited order ” to the 
timber merchants of England for seasoned oak of the frat 
quality. There was little fear of too much of the perfection 
of that inestimable wood being brought to St. Stephen’s, » 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
oe 
THE SPIRIT OF A NATIONAL ARMY, 

[To rue Epitor or 7HE “ SrectatTor,”’} 
Sir,—The incident is worth recording for the benefit of 
English people at home. Australia’s own Dreadnought 
flagship had just arrived in her own home waters and had called 
at her first Australian port. This was Albany, a small byt 
important fortified harbour and coaling-station on the south. 
western corner of the continent. The Admiral was coming 
ashore to be received by the Mayor officially in the little Town 
Hall. The Mayor was accumulating all the honour he could 
unto himself, and small blame to him—for was he not the first 
civic dignitary in his country to welcome his country’s ships ? 
The Admiral was taking his time about coming ashore to be 
received, and meanwhile a crowd of citizens had collected 
opposite the Town Hall, attracted by the thumping of a band, 

The military garrison at Albany is not large, and seemed, 
indeed, to be confined to an artillery band of twelve or sixteen 
members, which blew and banged its way down the hilly 
street and came to a halt opposite the municipal doorway, 
The guard of honour was left to the military Cadets, and the 
band had hardly taken station when the Cadets appeared, 
They were thirty or forty strong, boys of about fourteen 
years, clad in smart and serviceable khaki, shouldering small 
rifles, and as serious and steady as a regiment of Guards, 
They glanced neither to left nor to right as they turned at 
the appointed place and re-formed. They manceuvred with 
concentrated attention and precision. After them came a 
small column of twenty Boy Scouts with broomsticks and many 
pennants. They took station to the left of the Cadets. 

With memories of smart military scenes in older countries, 
I smiled as I watched these boys. And then, suddenly 
conscious of something, I looked about me and stopped 
smiling. On the faces of the crowd around there was no 
smile anywhere. They watched the proceedings in silence 
with deadly seriousness. There was nothing comic to them 
in this guard of honour of businesslike little sobersides; this 
was part of a national army. The seriousness of the crowd 
was more impressive than the seriousness of the boy soldiers. 
I turned to one man and asked the age of them. “ Fourteen,” 
he said, ‘and just raised from the Junior into the Senior 
Cadets. That’s what makes ‘em proud. Durned fine 
youngsters!" Away down the street we saw a dark column 
of bluejackets from the ships come swinging around the 
corner, and at their rear marched some more Cadets—older 
boys—dressed in bluejacket uniform. They were Cadets of 
the Royal Australian Naval Reserve, and pride was positively 
bursting them. 

There are many impressive things to be seen in the overseas 
Dominions by the visitor from England, but most impressive 
of all to-day is the new spirit coming over Australia with the 
compulsory defence training scheme. That scene in Albany 
above described was a perfect expression of it. Go where you 
will in the Commonwealth, you will find the same enthusiasm. 
Some people deny that it exists; some say it ought not to be 
there; but neither of these opinions, however strongly 
expressed, can alter the fact. Australians of whatever 
political feeling will all tell you that no more splendid law 
has ever been passed by the Australian Parliament than 
the law of compulsory defence training. From every point 
of view, it was the best thing that could have happened for 
Australian youth. Besides laying a foundation for the edifice 
of a national army, it is improving the moral of Australian 
boys, and it is bound to encourage their physique. In 
Australian cities the irresponsible “ larrikinism” of boys © 
school age had long been a notorious evil. Every visitor 
from abroad commented on it; the parents seemed unable 
to control it, The “larrikin pushes” of Sydney and 
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Melbourne were & well-known feature of Australian city 
life. They terrorized some streets in sheer wanton’ inde- 

ndence. But no visitor to Australia need expect to 
seo that state of things to-day. The compulsory military 
training bas already nipped that evil in the bud. The 

lice will tell you that the statistics of juvenile crime have 
subsided enormously, and that they attribute this result 
entirely to the effect on the boys of a discipline which can be 
enforced by law until they are able themselves to appreciate 
<n is effective, too, from the higher national 
aspect of provision for defence. Like most enactments in the 
Commonwealth, it is thoroughly democratic, and to English 
ears it may at first come as strange that this compulsory 
training law was introduced and passed by a Labour Govern- 
ment. The system is briefly this: a boy is a Junior Cadet 
from twelve to fourteen, and as such does what may be 
termed Boy Scout drill and training as part of his regular 
school duties. From fourteen to eighteen he is a Senior 
Cadet, has a uniform and a small rifle, and must perform 
a minimum of sixty-four hours’ drill annually. From eighteen 
to twenty-six he is in the Citizen Forces, and must do at least 
sixteen days’ drill annually, of which eight are to be in 
continuous camp. ‘The result is that Australia will soon 
have a highly efficient Territorial Army, and the units of it, 
on enrolling, will not be raw recruits, but will already have 
been initiated into the rudiments of military behaviour. 
Country districts where population is considered as yet too 
scattered to make a training area are exempted by procla- 
mation for an indefinite period. The Australian law began 
with the boys for two reasons: first, because it could thus 
appeal to the savage imagination and masculine pride which 
animate every proper-spirited boy; and, secondly, because in 
Australia, as in England, Englishmen are reluctant to vote 
in favour of being compelled to do their duty to their 
country. If Australia had made voters themselves liable for 
compulsory training at the outset, the scheme could never have 
been put into practice. By leaving the voter free until time 
had elapsed for him to realize the value of the training the law 
gave the scheme a chance of life. That chance has become in 
Australia to-day—as far as one may say this of any human 
affair—a practical certainty. The boys who are training now 
will not vote against this law when they reach the age of 
twenty-one. The young soldiers, with a few exceptions in 
some districts, have taken on the slight burden with a will 
that fires the whole country’s imagination. The Sydney 
Bulletin, most scathing of scoffers, no longer talks about the 
“army of kids.” Among the Naval Reserve Cadets especially 
the interest is remarkable. Sixty-four hours is the annual 
minimum for Senior Cadets, but I was informed in Albany that 
no single boy in the naval branch had done less than a 
hundred and eighty, and that they could not be given enough 
work to do. The gunboat ‘Protector’ last year gave leave 
to most of her crew in Perth, and took the naval Cadets to sea 
for training. When she returned at the end of the period (I 
was told) the captain said he would like to discharge his own 
men and take on the boys. In Sydney and Melbourne the 
sea-service “ trainees” are no less enthusiastic. The ardour of 
the military Cadets, too, in these cities has been stimulated 
by several grand marches of about twenty thousand boys in 
full ceremony through the main streets, and past the Governor- 
General at a suluting base. 

There has, admittedly, been trouble with some boys who 
refused to attend drills or who behaved improperly on parade. 
Their case has been more than attended to by zealots in 
England whose tenets are against military instruction of any 
sort. The insubordination has been controlled, and was at no 
time so serious as has been represented in some English 
newspapers. Senior Cadets who will not drill—and the 
trouble has been confined to these—are brought before a 
Magistrate and ordered to be detained in military custody to 
drill until they make up their required number of drills. 
Some such minor difficulty was bound to show itself at the 
beginning of the scheme, but it prejudices very few Australians. 
The main object-lesson remains for the admiration and pride 
of all patriotic Englishmen, and the inspiration of those who 
Sometimes stop to think in terms of a power that extends 

yond these islands—a noble effort for national efficiency, 
and an expressive and grateful tribute of loyalty to the Flag 
Which five nations serve.—I am, Sir, &., AUSTRALIAN, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


——_s—_ — 


A COMMON-SENSE SETTLEMENT. 

[To rue Epiror or THe “Srecrator,” ] 
Srr,—I have corresponded with you before, and will you allow 
me once more to put a few considerations before you as 
regards the settlement of the Irish question? First, as regards 
my right to do so, I may say I have fought four North of 
Ireland constituencies, twice as a Unionist and twice as a 
Liberal, and was finally offered a seat in Parliament in North 
Monaghan by Mr. John Redmond. I have lived all my life in 
Ulster, although I have travelled a good deal, and my work is 
that of a consulting surgeon in a very wide and extensive 
district embracing at least four counties in the North-West of 
Ireland. I have taken a very active part in Ulster politics, and, 
you may remember, wrote that letter to Mr. Asquith which you 
were good enough to publish in the Spectator and of which you 
expressed your approval. My professional work amongst all 
classes of the people has made me their sincere friend. I have 
no religious or political bias in my composition. I am devoted 
to my own country, and I believe there is no race on earth 
better than the people of Ireland, no matter what be their 
politics or creed. 

Now, with this as an introduction, will you permit me, as a 
constant reader and subscriber to the Spectator, to say that 
I do not approve of the settlement of the Irish question 
by leaving out six counties (North-Eastern) ? It would never 
work satisfactorily, and would keep up religious intolerance 
and bitterness in our province to an intolerable degree. 
I am a Home Ruler myself, but of a moderate type, and I 
would much prefer the exclusion of the whole of Ulster 
rather than four or six counties. It must be obvious that if 
the whole province were excluded the Nationalists would have 
a very powerful body to represent them and look after their 
interests in any local body which, as a necessity, will have to 
be set up to administer the province, whereas if only four or 
six counties were excluded they would practically have no 
representation at all. Another point which is very confusing 
to both Unionists and Nationalists is the loose reference made 
from time to time by both Unionist and Liberal speakers and 
writers on this subject. In the same speech orarticle you will 
often see areference to the four or six counties, and in the 
next sentence only Ulster is spoken or written of. The 
consequence is that people here really do not know what to 
think about what is intended. They know themselves quite well 
what they intend and desire, but their leaders and many 
important newspapers do not seem equally clear. I have 
made it my business to inquire from both Northern 
Nationalists and Unionists what they would really desire. 
The Unionists, of course, hate Home Rule in any 
shape or form, just as much as the Nationalists desire 
it; but the reasonable men of both parties now recog- 
nize, especially since Mr. Balfour’s speech of Wednesday week 
in the House of Commons, that. a change in the system of 
governing Ireland is bound to come, and they have resigned 
themselves to the inevitable on conditions. The Ulstermen 
will accept the change if the whole of Ulster is excluded, not 
otherwise. The Nationalist sees that he will have to com- 
promise, and most of the Ulster Nationalists, I believe, would 
prefer the exclusion of the whole of Ulster, chiefly for the 
reason I have mentioned, to the exclusion of four or six 
counties. This is the view also of a very representative and 
influential journal of Roman Catholic interests on the subject. 
If four or six counties only are excluded, there would be 
ceaseless annoyances in the three other counties between 
Protestants and Catholics, which would be extended to the 
other excluded counties. Besides, it would break up a well- 
defined entity; the North of Ireland Irishman, both Catholic 
and Protestant, is quite different from the Roman Catholic or 
Protestant in the other provinces. He is far more industrious, 
active, and businesslike. Hehas travelled more and seen more 
of the world, and in other characteristics is quite different. 
Besides, the boundaries of the province ure well defined, 
and there is a very close business connexion between all 
the counties. Just look at the map and see how the exclusion 
of Fermanagh and Tyrone would completely isolate Donegal, 
and remember how this would affect the administration of the 
law, the boundaries of parishes, dispensary districts, Poor 
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Law Unions, and then the different county institutions, many 
of which are dovetailed from one county into another. Then, 
as regards the administration of the law, you would have to 
change the counties as regards County Court Judges, and you 
would have Home Rule Judges skipping over the excluded 
counties to hold Assizes, &. Again, law business in the 
excluded counties would probably have to go to England, 
unless a separate superior Court was established in Belfast, 
which would hardly be satisfactory. No, the idea to exclude 
four or six counties is very unpopular in Ulster, and even 
Nationalists would sooner have the whole province excluded. 
I have mentioned this before, and I very much wish 
to impress upon you, who write so clearly and well in your 
delightful and moderate journal, the Spectator, as regards 
Donegal, Monaghan, and Cavan, although the population is 
predominantly Roman Catholic, the minority is a very power- 
ful and wealthy one, and a very large proportion of the wealth 
and nearly all the progressive industries are in the hands of 
Protestants. 

In estimating this important question of the exclusion 
of the whole or part of Ulster it should never be forgotten 
that the Home Rule population of Ulster is about equal to 
the Protestants in the three other provinces, and if they are 
to pass under a Home Rule Government it is only fair the 
Roman Catholic minority in the Northern Province should 
have the same fate, which would be by no means a bad one in 
comparison. Again, if a State in America wanted to change 
its laws, or, being originally excluded, wanted to change to the 
Union, it could only be done by a two-thirds majority of the 
electors. Ido not think there is a single county in Ulster 
which could provide a two-thirds majority for Home Rule. 
I know multitudes of well-to-do Roman Catholic farmers, 
business and professional men who will rejoice exceedingly 
if they remain in an excluded Ulster. They dare not say so 
openly, but this is their opinion all the same. Hardly a 
farmer who has bought out his land really desires a 
change in the Government, nearly all fear government by 
the “bosses” and increased taxation, and in this respect 
they show their sense. Besides, remember, the Covenanters 
have sworn to stand by one another in the North, and this 
they will do until the end. They are strong enough to defy 
the existing authority, and they know the Army will never 
fire a shot against them. They therefore consider themselves 
masters of the position, and they will not budge from their 
determination. I have heard many mutterings against Sir 
Edward Carson, even, on account of his reference to North- 
East Ulster, and if he really made such a proposal as the 
exclusion of six counties it would be refused by the 
Covenanters. I hope the Spectator will be convinced and 
take the line of least resistance, and urge a settlement on the 
basis of the exclusion of the whole of Ulster. At present 
everything up here is at a complete standstill, business 
apathetic, and hardly a new house being built; everyone is 
expectant and waiting. If you came over here on a visit and 
spoke to the people, you would soon see how real and true are 
the views I have tried to convey to you. I could write much 
more on this interesting subject, but I have to catch the post. 
only hope you will be able to use what I have told you in 
some future article ; your influence with moderate men is great, 
and most justly so.—I am, Sir, &c., 

EDWARD THOMPSON, 


Camowen House, Omagh. Ex-M.P. North Monaghan, 


[As we have said elsewhere, if the Nationalists and the 
Liberals will agree to the exclusion of all Ulster, and Sir 
Edward Carson is willing, no English Unionist would be 
justified in objecting, even if he thought the choice of a more 
strictly homogeneous area the safer plan.—Epb. Spectator. | 





[To tue Epiror or tue “Srecraror.’’) 


S1r,—Time after time and in issue after issue you lay down 
the proposition that, under existing political conditions, the 
proper way to deal with the Irish situation is for that part 
of Ireland which wants Home Rule to have it, and for that 
part which does not want it to remain under the Parliament 
at Westminster, and you seem to treat the respective parts 
and the respective wants, the want to have and the want not 
to have, as equally obvious and definable entities. In con- 
sidering whether this is justifiable, it will not do, I think, to 
lay too much stress upon Parliamentary representation, 





egos a_i 
because it is matter of common knowledge that the tyran 
of occult influences renders that representation untrastworth 
as an indication of public opinion, nor can the circumstan 
be overlooked that when the present agitation for Home Rule 
began the hat was taken round Roman Catholic Treland with 
such disappointingly meagre results that distant 
had to be undertaken, and the supporting medium was, in fact 
supplied from alien sources. Assuming these two facts, which 
are true to the best of my knowledge, I am at a loss where to 
look for evidence of a want to have Home Rule at all comparable 
with the absolutely unlimited self-sacrifice of those who not 
only do not want it, but are determined not to have it, and it 
does not seem to me reasonable to put the two side by side ag 
factors of equal cogency. 

In your last issue you return to the other well-worn theory 
that there is no dishonour in leaving the Protestants jn the 
three counties of Monaghan, Cavan, and Donegal, as well as 
those in the South and West of Ireland, to their fate, because 
settlement by exclusion of the six counties would expose them 
to less risk of oppression than the outbreak of civil war, and 
you add that the Protestants of the South and West of Ireland 
are beginning to see this. I do not know upon what evidence 
this latter statement rests, but if correct it is difficult to 
account for. The theory had its plausible side so long ag 
there was risk of civil war resulting in the coercion of Ulster, 
but that risk is now negligible. The Government will not 
coerce Ulster because they cannot, and they will not try for 
fear of creating a state of public feeling which would not 
only deprive them of their offices, but inevitably lead up to 
their impeachment—a process which they are aware is not so 
amusing to its objects or so free from personal and pecuniary 
risk as coining conundrums, calumniating Dukes, or stealthily 
undermining Empire. 

There is one other point in the article of your last issue 
which strikes me as open to question, especially as it is one on 
which you claim to speak for all Unionists. You say that, if 
the six counties are excluded for the purpose of settlement, we 
shall “not attempt to haggle over the financial adjustment.” 
The sentence lacks precision, but if it means that Great 
Britain, for the exercise of her legitimate right to maintain th 
civil and religious liberties of his Majesty’s Protestant sub. 
jects in Ireland, is to be blackmailed to any extent which may 
seem good to those who would annihilate those liberties, I hope 
you are not right in thinking that you speak for all Unionists, 
or, indeed, for right-minded persons generally, Unionist or 
otherwise.—I am, Sir, &c., Epvury. 

Moor Park, Rickmansworth. 

[We shall not weary our readers by repeating arguments 
which have been so often set forth in the Spectator. We and 
Lord Ebury must agree to differ, for we shall evidently never 
convert each other. We may note, however, that if the six 
counties remain outside the Dublin and under the Westminster 
Parliament, there is little fear of the Protestant and Loyalist 
minorities in the rest of Ireland suffering oppression. Lord 
Ebury has evidently abandoned the whole of the Whig 
tradition of compromise, and has adopted instead the 
temper of a Bourbon émigré. In the abstract we dislike the 
partial dissolution of the Union as much as he does, but we 
are not afraid, when the question is the avoidance of civil war, 
to proclaim ourselves opportunists. What may prove good 
enough for Sir Edward Carson will be good enough for us 
We take our stand on his last speech.—Ep. Spectator. | 


Pilgrimages 





HOME RULE AND PASSIVE RESISTANCE. 
{To Tue Epitor or tne “Spectaror.”’) 


Sir,—I am an independent elector with Radical leanings, 
unconnected with any political club or association whatsoever. 
So strongly do I feel that the present Home Rule Bill should 
not be forced upon an unwilling Ulster that I have notified 
the Commissioners of my definite refusal to pay taxes, save 
under compulsion, unless some settlement be arrived at, and 
failing that, unless and until the Government shall have 
agreed to submit the whole question to the electorate. As an 
isolated individual I shall undoubtedly be compelled to pay; 
but I venture to believe that, if a sufficient number of “ con- 
scientious objectors” sink their personal convenience and 
follow the same course as myself, the Government will find it 
necessary to appeal to the country, and thus avert the risk of 
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ye disturbance, and possibly of civil war. Having & cer- 
tain amount of leisure, I shall be happy to take part in the 
anization in London of a “ passive resistance ” association 
ferably on non-party lines—should such formation be 
F. J. Lras. 


org 
—pre 
thoaght desirable.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Weir Cottage, Shepperton-on-Thames. 





THE HOME RULE BILL AND THE PARLIAMENT 
ACT. 
[To rue Epiror oF THE “ Srecrator.”1 

gir,—I venture to draw your attention to the following facts, 
and to submit that, the provisions of the Parliament Act not 
having been fully complied with, the Home Rule Bi!l cannot 
belooked upon as having been passed by the Commons in three 
successive Sessions until it shall have been read a third time 
in 1915. If I am correct in my assumption, it follows that the 
Home Rule Bill cannot be passed under the Parliament Act 
in the present Session. I base my assumption (1) on the 
fact that, by the Parliament Act, the veto of the House of 
Lords is not rendered inoperative, as regards a Bill sent up by 
the House of Commons, until the Bill in question has been 
passed by the House of Commons in three successive Sessions 
through all its stages without amendment or alteration of any 
kind whatsoever. (2) That in the autumn of 1912—the year 
in which the Home Rule Bill was first introduceed—an amend- 
ment to a certain clause was carried against the Govern- 
ment in the Committee stage. (3) That the Speaker ruled 
that the clause as amended must either stand part of 
the Bill, as no subsequent vote of the House could render 
null the amendment carried by the Opposition, or else be 
dropped altogether and a new clause, otherwise worded, be 
introduced into the Bill in place of the clause so dropped. 
(4) That the latter alternative was adopted by Ministers. 
(5) That this being the case, it follows that the Home Rule 
Bill which was read a third time in 1912, which passed 
through all its stages in 1913, and which is in process of 
being passed through its various stages in the present 
Session, zs not, in all particulars, the Bill which was read a 
first and a second time in the early part of the Session of 1912, 
inasmuch as it then contained a clause which is not present 
now, and now contains a clause which was not present then. 
In these ‘circumstances, I venture to ask you, Sir, if in your 
opinion it is not necessary that, before the King is asked to 
give his Royal Assent to the Home Rule Bill, a legal decision 
should be sought for, and given, as to whether, as regards this 
Bill, the provisions of the Parliament Act have, or have not, 
been fully complied with._—I am, Sir, &c., 


Astley Vicarage, Nuneaton. J. Dovetas Houms. 





THE NONCONFORMIST ATTITUDE. 
[To tae Epitor ov tue “ Srecraror.”’] 
Sm,—Mr. Howard Lewis seems still to be amazed at the 
friendly attitude of Liberal Nonconformists to Irish Home 
Rule. Among other replies, will you, Sir, allow a Congrega- 
tional minister of over thirty-five years’ standing who has 
travelled much in Ireland to offer in part an answer? Mr. 
Lewis certainly errs in speaking of North-East Ulsterites as 
mainly Liberal in tendency. What we note is their stiff, 
unbending Toryism and the absence through pre-Home-Rule 
days of Liberal M.P.’s for Antrim, the most Presbyterian 
county. Only on temperance and leasehold land questions 
have they shown Liberal proclivities. Their M.P.’s have 
helped most legislation that has galled Nonconformists with 
injustice, like the Education Act of 1902. We can tell Mr. 
Lewis that English Nonconformists helped to pass the Catholic 
Emancipation Bill, and they support Home Rule in the 
interests of Irish nationality, believing that religious 
antagonism will be best subdued by all classes under a 
Dublin Parliament, working together on their own questions 
affecting the poor, education, fisheries, housing, sweating, &c. 
Then next, British Nonconformists regard Ulsteria as a form 
of bigotry, scorn, and ascendancy, and cannot support 
any nation being governed, nay, kept down by coercion, 
to please a Protestant minority, whose spirit is evidenced by 
Belfast riots, “boycotting” of Catholic workmen, and 
exclusion from high local office of any Romanist. Ulster, 
ue, North-East Ulster, we hardly consider sincere in her 
anxicty about Protestant liberties, or she would not hint 


at deserting scattered fellow-religionists in the South and 
West by keeping aloof from an Irish Parliament. I found 
that in the strongly Romanist parts of Ireland were Pro- 
testant Home Rulers who had no fear of a Dublin Parliament, 
and some who said Irish Episcopalians (why call them still the 
Irish Church ?) were more prejudiced than Catholics. More- 
over, prosperous tradesmen in Catholic Cork, Waterford, and 
Killarney have Catholics as their main customers and live in 
peace with them. 

Another part of our answer to Mr. Lewis is this: We 
note that Catholic English Tories, like the Duke of Norfolk, 
Marquis of Bute, and Earl of Denbigh, are against Home 
Rule. Why? Home Rule is democratic; Dublin Castle 
government is oligarchic and aristocratic, in other words, Tory; 
and we who have fought, and still in rural England have to 
fight, for our liberties sympathise with democracy, and con- 
sequently the repeated private appeals that reach us from 
Orange Ulster leave us unconvinced. When Home Rule 
comes, British Nonconformists believe that Rome Rule in 
citizenship will be weakened, and an impetus given to the 
British democracy for their questions which are held back by 
the stiff Conservatism of the South of England.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Sedbergh. J. Pucu PERKINS. 

[We refuse to believe that this amazing letter represents 
any large portion of Nonconformist opinion.—Ep. Spectator.] 





MR. BALFOUR’S SPEECH. 
[To tue Eprron or tHe “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Does not this verse of Mr. Rudyard Kipling suggest 
Mr. Balfour, his speech on Home Rule in the debate on the 
Ulster plot, and the way his speech has been twisted P— 
“Tf you can dream—and not make dreams your master; 
If you can think—and not make thoughts your aim ; 
If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster 
And treat those two impostors just the same; 
If you can bear to hear the truth you’ve spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 
Or watch the things you gave your life to, broken 
And stoop aud build ’em up with worn-out tools.” 
—I an, Sir, &e., BERNARD BUTLER. 


Trawsfyncdd. 





THE FEDERAL IDEA IN INDIA. 
[To tus Epitor or tur “ Srrcrator.”’] 

Srr,—So long ago as 1880 it was recognized that Bengal, 
which then included Behar, Chota Nagpore, and Orissa, was 
too heavy a charge for one ruler. Unfortunately, it was also 
discovered that Assam was a very small province. Conse- 
quently it was proposed that some Bengali districts should be 
separated from Bengal and added to Assam. In 1896 the 
Allahabad Pioneer pointed out that this project would be 
resented in Bengal, and suggested the alternative that Behar, 
Chota Nagpore, and Orissa should be made into a separate 
charge. This change, the Pioneer asserted, would not do 
violence to popular sentiment. The prophecy has been 
justified by events. The division of Bengal had to be 
cancelled. Behar, Chota Nagpore, and Orissa are now a 
separate province. So popular, apparently, has the amended 
division been that the Telugu-speaking people of Andhra 
(Northern Madras) are now agitating for separation from the 
Tamil-speaking races of Dravida proper (Southern Madras). 
The separation of willing Behar has been a success. The 
division of unwilling Bengal was, for various reasons, a 
failure. The most important reason was the reluctance (right 
or wrong) of Bengalis to be divided. I do not say that the 
case is an exact parallel to that of Ulster, but surely it may 
show Mr. Redmond that the forcible inclusion of Ulster ina 
Home Rule Ireland would necessarily lead to worse trouble 
than that which caused the cancelling of the division of 
Bengal. Why not leave Ulster alone till it is willing to come 
in P—I am, Sir, &c., J.D. A. 





THE ARNOLD CASE. 
[To rue Epiror or tus “ Srecrator.”] 
Sr1r,—As one of Mr. Arnold's nearest relatives in this country, 
knowing and understanding as I do, from lifelong experience, 
all about him—his character, his motives, and his career—I 
hope I may be allowed to submit one or two brief comments 





while this matter is still fresh in the public mind. 
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Mr. Arnold has inherited many of the qualities, perhaps 
some of the defects, of his distinguished father, Sir Edwin 
Arnold. He writes brilliantly and with an incisiveness all 
his own. No doubt many of his critics may hold that he 
wrote far too incisively in the articles which have been the 
subject of the trials. But sympathy with the native races of 
India is in his bloud, and he adds to it a passionate hatred of 
wrongs to women and children. Whatever may be thought 
of the unqualified tone of condemnation in which he wrote 
these articles, what I wish to affirm here, from my knowledge 
of Mr. Arnold and from my own close and repeated study of 
the documents in the case, is that, in my belief, he wrote with 
absolute sincerity, with profound conviction that the charges 
he was making were true, that he had taken every step within 
his own power to satisfy himself that they were true, and that 
he had also exhausted every means within his reach to obtain 
a full and authoritative inquiry, by those responsible for law 
and order in Burma, into the truth before he finally resolved 
to write the articles. 

The course he took was obviously full of deadly perils to 
himself, but he was not acting on rash impulse, or with a 
reckless indifference to “due care and attention.” He 
deliberately faced what he honestly conceived to be a supreme 
duty only after ample consideration, and under the deep con- 
viction that in trying to protect this miserable little Malay 
girl he was really rendering loyal service to the whole com- 
munity, British as well as native. I write as one who can 
claim to know and interpret with more precision than others, 
and this is my own unqualified belief. It would be an absurd 
misinterpretation of Mr. Arnold, or of what he did, to imagine 
that a sensational coup for his paper was in his mind at all. 

I have had the advantage of reading all his more 
important articles since he went to Burma. Many of 
them were on a very high level—so high, and conceived 
in so wise a spirit as to the graver problems of states- 
manship in the Far East, that I thought it fair to him to send 
them to some of my great friends then in authority, and have 
reason to believe they took a somewhat similar view of their 
merit and their real value to India. I have put these things 
down because it is only right that they should be known and 
remembered to Mr. Arnold’s lasting honour. 

It would be foreign to my purpose here to comment on the 
Privy Council judgment, but after a patient examination of 
the whole of the evidence and the arguments I have come 
myself to a widely different conclusion, and cannot but concur 
with the splendid vindication of Mr. Arnold in Sir Robert 
Finlay’s eloquent speeches. 

In conclusion, may I thank you for your generously worded 
appreciation of Mr. Arnold, in your issue of April 11th, 
as ‘a man of conscience and courage who believed he was 
standing up for the injured and the oppressed,” and who 
“strove to follow a high standard of journalistic conduct” ? 
Those words, I know, are absolutely just and absolutely true. 
—I an, Sir, &e., CHANNING OF WELLINGBOROUGH. 

House of Lords. 





ISLAM AND PROGRESS. 
[To tue Epitor or tHE “Specrator,’’] 
Srr,—As one who has lived amongst Moslems and learnt to 
Jove and respect them, may I be permitted to endorse every 
word of Mr. Abdul Kareem Moondji’s Jetter in the last issue 
of your paper? The statement that “Mohammedanism may 
be fit for a rude people” will convince nobody who has the 
slightest knowledge of Moslem peoples, and is merely used by 
a certain class of politician as a specious excuse for calum- 
niating those nations upon whose possessions they cast covetous 
eyes. It is much to be regretted that such statements, which 
tend to wound the susceptibilities of millions of our fellow- 
subjects in India, should find a place in a paper that appeals 
to the intellectual world. May I add that the followers of 
“an impossible creed for a civilized and progressive com- 
munity ” find no call for societies for the prevention of cruelty 
to children and animals!—I am, Sir, &e., Exuuis ScHaap. 
Junior Conservative Club, 
Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 





THE OCTAVIA HILL MEMORIAL. 


[To THe Epiror or tue “Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—There recently passed away from us three saintlike and 
heroic people who may be said in their various ways to have 





ees 
inspired the nation’s life by their ideal of love and service— 
Florence Nightingale, Canon Barnett, and Octavia Hill, 


of the National Trust are specially concerned with the hes 
whose creed, whether in the matter of the housing problem pe 


of the obtaining of open spaces and recreation grounds for the 
people, lay deep-bedded on the rock of her conviction that 
God has always been pleased to build His best bridges with 
human piers, not angels, and that He has always let us help 
Him if we will. It has been well said of her that “she wag 
a free saint,” and her humility grew like the lilies of the field 
Those of us who were privileged to be her co-workers believe 
that we shall be serving the nation well and truly by seeing 
that some permanent memorial of her abundant lovingkind. 
ness for the people shall be preserved for future generations, 
An opportunity, not to be lost, has occurred of obtaining one 
of the magnificent vantage-grounds for rest and beauty in 
the wooded height of Hydon Ball, three miles from Godalming 
in Surrey. This wooded hill of ninety-two acres can be 
obtained for £5,500, and towards this £2,000 has already 
been raised. Is it asking too much of the Great Britain that 
Miss Hill loved and served with a heart so tender to the last 
to all natural beauty, that an effort should be made, not only 
by Surrey folk, not only by the London for which she cared 
and toiled, but also by Larcashire, in whose cities work 
inspired by her still goes forward, and by the English Lake 
District, for whose beauty spots she so constantly laboured, to 
unite in giving the £3,000 still necessary to ensure the com. 
pleteness of the memorial? The option of purchase remaing 
open to us for a few more months. Cheques should be sent to 
the Secretary of the National Trust, 25 Victoria Street, 
London, 8.W., and crossed “ National Provincial Bank of 


England.”—We are, Sir, Xce., PLyMOUTH, 
Chairman of the Exceutive Committee 
of the National Trust, 
H. D. Rawns ey, 
Hon. Secretary of the National Trust, 


25 Victoria Street, S.W. 





MR. ARTHUR PONSONBY AND THE NAVAL AND 
MILITARY SERVICES. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “SpeEcraror.’’] 

Srr,—A propos of your comments in last week’s issue on Mr, 
Arthur Ponsonby’s “ monumentally inept” complaints against 
our barbaric stupidity in needing an Army and a Navy, may 
I remind your readers that Mr. Ponsonby’s antipathy to 
soldiers and sailors, far from. being a progressive, novel, or 
original sentiment, is one which recurs at intervals from the 
days of the ancient Britons down to the present year of 
universal enlightenment ? The Saxons of Edward the Con- 
fessor’s time held views analogous to those of Mr. Ponsonby; 
until the conquest of England by William the Norman 
awakened them to the conclusion that it is better for some few 
members of the community voluntarily to undergo military 
training than for all the population to become the subjects of 
a foreign conqueror. Mr. Ponsonby’s article in the Contem- 
porary Review calls to memory those numerous anti-military 
pamphlets which in the seventeenth century denounced the 
standing Army as identical with “Slavery, Popery, Moham- 
medanism,” and every conceivable atrocity. The language of the 
older pamphlets is more picturesque than Mr. Ponsonby’s, but 
the mental attitude is similar; the Army is described as a 
needless expense, an instrument of tyranny, and an affront to 
the liberty of the free-born Briton. Such was the House of 
Commons form in Charles II.’s day; and it very naturally 
encouraged the Dutch to sail up the Medway, there to seize 
and burn his Majesty’s ships in such decisive fashion as to 
give a salutary lesson to the prototypes of Mr. Arthur 
Ponsonby.—I am, Sir, &c., ComMon-SENSE. 





THE ROOF OF WESTMINSTER HALL. 
[To tHe Eprror or THe “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—In a recent article on the condition of the roofing: 
beams of the Great Hall, the Times has stated that, according 
to the builders’ accounts, the oak employed in the work came 
from Kingston-on-Thames and St. Albans. With us in 
Ireland it has always been a pleasant belief, which, I fear, 
must now be accepted as a mere tradition, that the oak woods 
of Shillelagh, in the Co. Wicklow, furnished the material for 
this superb example of mediaeval workmanship. It is curious 
that Lord Macaulay appears to have accepted the Trish 
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tradition, as in the well-known passage descriptive of the 
ffect of Burke's peroration to his speech at the trial of 
-—- Hastings he states that the orator raised his voice 
“till the old arches of Irish ouk resounded.” It would be 
resting to know how the story arose.—I am, Sir, &c., 

L. E. STEELE. 


inte 


University Club, Dublin. 





THE CHURCHMEN’S UNION AND CONVOCATION. 
(To tux Eniton ov tHe “ Sprcrator.”] 

Sir,—As one of the Council of the “ Churchmen’s Union,” I 

should like to be allowed to express my thanks to you for 

calling attention in your last issue to our petition to Convo- 


cation deprecating any attempt to lessen the freedom of the 


clergy. May I suggest to your readers who sympathise with 





us, if they have not already done so, to send a 5s. subscription 
to the secretary of our Union (Rev. W. Manning, Chipping | 
Barnet Rectory, Herts), which will entitle them to a free | 
copy (monthly) of the Modern Churchman? You are good | 
enough to impute “ courage,” as well as good sense, to those | 
of us who have identified ourselves with the petition. It is | 
inexpressibly_sad that the cuuse of sound learning, truth, | 
and soberness—for such most assuredly we feel it to be— 
should not, at any rate, be espoused proudly and openly by all | 
who have really studied the subjects in discussion and have 
realized bow worse than useless it is to try to keep men from 
thinking by persecution. The ranks of the clergy have for 
many years been thinned and (still worse) impoverished by 
such reiterated attempts to stifle free and honest thought by 
the iron hand of authority. One must hope and pray that 
any good scholars looking forward to ordination may happen 
to read Canon Wilson’s letter in this week’s Guardian, and thus 
learn from the past not to take Convocation too seriously. 
“Truth is great and will prevail,” but haud-tali auzilio !—1 
am, Sir, Xc., F. Daustinr1 CREMER, 
Seaford Vicarage. 








THE NEED OF ARTIFICIAL TEETH AMONG THE 
POOR. 
(To tne Epiror oy tae “ Sprecrator.”’] 
Sir,—May I venture to invite the attention of your readers 
to the very great need for artificial teeth that is found to 
exist amongst the less prosperous members of the community ? 
The importance of the subject from the health point of view 
is now generally recognized. The position is a hopeful one, 
owing to the attention now being paid to teeth in the ele- | 
mentary schools. But meanwhile there is a large number 
of comparatively young men and women whose health is being 
undermined for want of teeth. Itis seldom that those who | 
apply to the District Committees of this Society can pay 
more than 20s. or 30s. towards the £4 needed, and even this 
sum has to be paid in weekly instalments of sixpence or a | 
shilling. The Hospital Sunday Fund realizes the importance 
of the matter, and will often make a grant of 20s. or 25s. 
The difficulty of raising the further amount needed is very 
great indeed, and for this reason the Society ventures to 
appeal to your readers for contributions to a fund to be 
applied exclusively to this use. The Society feels that this 
is a form of charity of practical and permanent use to the 
poor which should commend itself to those who are interested 
in raising the standard of health of the nation.—I am, Sir, | 
&e., J. C. PRINGLE, Acting Secit-tary. 
Charity Organization Society, 
Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W. 





LITERATURE FOR THE COUNTRY DISTRICTS 
OF CANADA. 
|To tux Epiror oy tue “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—In consequence of correspondence received, and with | 
reference to the letter of “ E. M. H.” in your issue of May 2nd, 
may I say that consignments of books for Canada should be 
sent to our packing-room, addressed “ Hon. Secretary, Victoria 
League, Hudson’s Depository, Wilton Road, London, 8.W.”; 
also that books thus sent will be forwarded in bulk to destina- 
tions approved of by the Aberdeen Association in Ottawa? 
The Victoria League does not undertake to forward parcels 
to individuals. Packets of books containing name and 
address of the sender will be gratefully acknowledged.—I am, 

Sir, &e., Marion E. WInNTLEz, 
Hon, Sec., Literature Committee, Victoria League, | 


2 Millbank House, Westminster, S.W. 





THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE NIGHTINGALE. 
[To rus Eprror ov tux “ Srectator.”’) 
S1r,—An article in last week's Spectator states that nightin- 
gales are not heard west of the Severn. May I say that here, 


| near Monmouth, we hear them every year—night and day in 


their season ?—I am, Sir, &c., C. W. GRIFFIN. 


Newton Court, Monmouth. 





FLIES. 
[To tux Epiror or tue “Sprctaton.”) 
Srr,—Your correspondent “ H. M.” in your issue of April 25th, 
by his statement that “not more than ten per cent. of the 
ordinary farm manures are of any real value as compared with 
the patent manures which are of so much greater value,” 
reminds me of the story of the old Aberdeenshire grieve or 
farm bailiff, when the “laird” informed him that, owing 
to the new discoveries of science, he would be able in future 
to carry as much patent manure in his coat pockets as would 
manure a whole field. “I doubt, Sir,” was the shrewd response, 
“but you will be able to carry the crop in your waistcout 
pockets!” It has been found by repeated experiments that 
no patent manures, however cunningly devised and com- 
pounded in human laboratories, will quite take the place of 
organic manures such as ordinary farmyard manure, with 
which the great master-chemist of Nature carries out his 
mysterious processes by means of soil bacteria, by which new 
life and new growth are evolved out of death, decomposition, 
and decay.—I am, Sir, &c., J. T. CAMERON. 
Gesto, Struan, Isle of Skye. 





THE IRISH DONKEY. 
[To rus Epiror ov tus “ Srectaron.”’] 
Srr,—We have seen a great deal in the columns of the Press 
lately concerning the inhabitants of this island. We have 
had reports from special correspondents in the North, South, 
East, and West, and descriptions of widespread Volunteev 
movements. May I appeal to your readers on behalf of a 
humble denizen of this island, who—though he cannot 
accurately be described as “a Volunteer” (either Ulster or 
National)—is nevertheless a most willing and useful worker 
for the benefit of the peasantry of Ireland? I refer to the 


| Irish donkey. Lately a Society has been formed for his very 
| necessary protection, and for this purpose funds are needed, 


There are over a quarter of a million of these animals in this 
country—many very badly treated, few treated reasonably. 
The Society aims at teaching their owners to regard them 
as friends and not as despised slaves, but to do this it is 
necessary to appeal to those who feel for them and ure willing 
to help financially. Many a visitor who comes over here has 
observed the evil return the donkey gets for his incessant ana 
patient labour. I dare say many have wished that something 
could be done to improve their hard lot. This Society is the 


| only one working all over Ireland for this special purpose, 


and any of your readers who may have visited this country 
for purposes of business, sport, or pleasure can be assured 
that any subscription sent to the funds of this Society will be 
applied to this purpose and no other. Subscriptions may be 
sent to me or to the credit of the Society at the Provincial 
Bank, Galway.—I am, Sir, &c., (Mrs.) K. M. SHewewun. 
All Ireland Donkey Protection Society, 
Governor's House, H.M, Prison, Galway. 





ADVERTISING HEALTH RESORTS. 
[To rue Eprror or tus “ Spectator.” | 
S1r,—Although the Bill to enable the local authorities to 
advertise seaside and health resorts out of the rates received 


| considerable support from all sections in the House, can you 
| spare me a little of yeur valuable space to protest against this 


measure? Many persons, such as invalids, retired Indian 
officials, and Army men, are compelled to live permanently at 
our seaside resorts. Many of these persons are possessed of 
but small means, and already feel the burden of the ever- 
increasing rates ; but their residence throughout the year is of 
considerable assistance to the tradesmen of the locality, 
as their custom continues during seasons when visitors 
are scarce. These residents certainly have no interest 
in having the seaside resorts “ Blackpoolized” or rendered 
rivals of Margate, yet under this Bill they would be called 
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upon to contribute to a cause which would destroy their places 
of residence. It is idle to say that the residents in each 
district can control the local expenditure. The commercial 
element is always paramount on the Councils. If the hotel- 
keepers, shopkeepers, and others, for the purposes of their 
business, consider it wise to advertise the localities, why should 
the burden of such advertisemént, any more than the cost of 
trade advertisements generally, be placed upon the private. 
resident? This appears a wholly unjustifiable expenditure to 
throw upon the rates.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lortfield Hotel, Sidmouth, BurueiecH D. Kivpury. 
S. Devon. 





SYNDICAT D'INITIATIVE. 
[To tHe Epirorn or tHe ‘“Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—Now that municipalities are petitioning Parliament for 
powers to raise money for advertising their towns, may I 
suggest that, if they succeed, the money might be well spent 
in copying the French method of forming “ Syndicats 
d'Initiative ’ in every town? To those who do not know what 
this means may I explain that the Syndicat d'Initiative is 
an office where one may procure a guide-book to the town 
free, and all information regarding excursions and their costs, 
time-tables, and maps and plans of the surrounding country 
und the sights worth seeing, also all information about hotels 
and boarding-houses, with their tariffs? I have often found, 
whilst travelling in France and Belgium, these offices of the 
greatest use and comfort, and feel sure that if the money 
raised by the new tax were utilized in this way it would be well 
spent, and both travellers and the towns would benefit.—I am, 
Sir, &e., - J. MASTERMAN. 


Mayfield Lodge, Christchurch Road, Folkestone. 





“SCALP” OR “SCAUP”? 

{To tur Eprtor or tus “Srecrator.’’] 
S1n,—According to the English Dialect Dictionary, these words 
are identical. “Scaup” more especially belongs to Northum- 


Yes, I’m sure he would like to get back to his fires. 


It’s all right in the day with the sun shining strong 
But at night, to keep warm, he will dance on the wires, 
And then—atmospheries start coming along ! , 
The X’s, the X’s, 
Oh, bother the X’s! 
For that’s when the X’s start coming along! 


You've picked up a ship at the deuce of a range, 
Or you're taking the news and can only just hear, 
And the devil gets cramped and decides on a change— 
Stands up, swings his arms, thinks of you with a jeer! 





Shuffles down, prances up, heel and toe—(with a jeer !) 
And begins his own dance to his own little song, 
And there’s not a word more of your message you'll hear— 
For now atmospherics are coming along 
The X’s, the X’s, 
Oh, bother the X’s! 
“Very strong atmospherics ” are coming along, 


He’s fond of a hornpipe, and good at a jig, 
A valse he calls “slow” and a minnet “old ”— 
For such stately dances he “ don’t care a fig,” 
What he wants is something to keep off the cold, 
But oh! when the night is especially cold !— 
It’s tango, plus cake-walk, plus popular song! 
It’ll turn your hair grey, it’ll make you grow old 
When X’s in rag-time start coming along! 
There's nothing that vexes 
So much as the X's, 
When X’s in rag-time start coming along! 


JOHN ENGLIsu, 








ART. 


THE ACADEMY.—II. 
Wuat, it may be asked, is the standard of excellence 





erland, Banffshire, and Yorkshire. The spelling, however, 
varies. “Scawp” is met with in Antrim, Yorkshire, Lan- 
eashire, and Lincolnshire, while “scope” and “seoap” are | 
found in Cumberland. It is “scaap” in Cuithness and | 
“scaulp” in Norfolk. The word refers to ground bare of | 
soil or knolls where the rock shows its head to the exclusion | 
of the presence of soil or vegetation and is “ good to noht.”— 
Zam, Sir, &c., OsboRNE ALDIS. 








MR. SWINBURNE'S “SPECTATOR” ARTICLES. 
We are permitted to state, in regard to the privately issued 
reprint of Mr. Swinburne’s articles in the Spectator on Victor 
Hugo, noticed by us last week, that the Introduction was 
written by Mr. Edmund Gosse, and that it was owing to his 
investigations that the authorship of the articles was dis- 
<overed. As the work was privately printed, we did not feel | 
authorized to mention Mr. Gosse’s name without his leave. 
We congratulate him and Mr. Wise upon placing on record a | 
anost interesting discovery.—-EbD. Spectator. 











NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
ihe wriler's name er initials, or with a preudenym, cr ere marked | 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily le held to te in 
agreement with the views therein eapressed cr with the mcde of 
expression. In euch instances, cr in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion culy means that the matter cr point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest end imporlance to warrant 


publication, 








POETRY, 


oe 


ATMOSPHERITCS. 


{Atmospherics, or X's,” are the sounds caused by atmospheric electricity. 
‘They are particularly strong at night; and they frequently interrupt wireless 
messages. ) 


‘Turre’s a little green devi] that.sits all the day 
Up aloft with his feet on aevial wires: 
He’s booked for the duty and has to obey, 





But I guess he would like to get back to the fires— 


by which the ordinary man nowadays judges a picture? 
If we are to get an indication from the Academy, it would 
appear that the qualities most sought after are realistic 
representation of Nature, dexterous and even tricky erscn- 
tion, and, finally, sentiment. It is the worship of these 
three fulse gods that makes possible the existence of the 
vast majority of the pictures here, and yet none of the three 
is essential to a work of art. It is easy to call to mind great 
pictures in the true sense whose drawing could be corrected by 


| any modern artist, whose painting is as that of a child 


compared to the complicated and subtle feats of craftsmanship 
we see on all sides, and in which sentiment as known to the 
popular artist of to-day has no place. 

Perbaps no class of pictures makes us feel that a new 
departure is wanted more than those whose whole aim seems 
to be a showy virtuosity. Take, for instance, such things as 
Mr. J. J. Sbannon’s portrait (No. 413), Mr. F. Whiting’s 
group (No. 565), and Mrs. Laura Knight’s large horse and 
figures (No. 701). All three pictures ure different in style. 
The first is a study of fine clothes and lnxurious manners; 
the second a would-be breezy view of life, but merely reflec- 
tive of Charles Furse; and the last coarsely seen and coarsely 
painted sunshine. None of these pictures, nor the mass 
of work of which each is typical, gives any indication 
of the power to arouse aesthetic emotion. “How clever!” 
we exclaim, and pass on with our longing for the real thing 
unsatisfied. Sir Luke Fildes’s portrait of E. A. Barton, Esq. 
(No. 395), seems to be an anticipation of colour-photography. 
It is exactly like the image on the focusing screen of @ 
camera. Here we get the ideal of the naturalist carried as 
far as paint will go. It is entirely dull and uninteresting, 
although vastly to be preferred to numbers of pictures 
which have no more connexion with art than this one, but 
have the addition of tiresome virtuosity or nauseating senti- 
ment. It is curious to turn from Sir Luke Fildes’s matter-of- 
fact and photographic work to Mr. G. A. Storey’s portrait of 
A Young Painter (No. 389). This picture was evidently 
painted many years ago, and owed its existence to the 
influence of an older tradition, which knew that design was 
au means of expression. The fact that the painter set out 
to create a pattern which was appropriate to the sitter 
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gi ves the picture a force which the mere looking-glass work 


of No. 395 can never attain. ‘ j 

Mr. Hughes Stanton in his smaller pictures is apt to 
be uninspired, but when he sets himself to construct a 
large work his imagination is stimulated, and the natural 
material transmuted into an artistic emotion. His Hampshire 
from the Surrey Hills (No. 681) is a case in point. The 
furrows of the earth’s surface, the ranges of hills one behind 
the other, produce a fine rhythmic effect, and the rich colour- 
ing, with its deep purples and greens, enforces the design of 
the work, which is alsoa pleasure to look at from its solid 
qualities of workmanship that disdain the appeal of mere 
cleverness. Another painter whose landscapes, from their 
qualities of strength and design, rise above the sea of realistic 
mediocrity is Mr. Adrian Stokes. His Sandhills (No. 192) and 
Marshes near the Sea (No. 419) are both admirable. In the 
former the realization of the drawing of receding sandhills 
wakes us not only see but feel. 

Mr. Sargent’s landscapes are more interesting than his 
portraits this year. The portrait of Lady Rocksavage 
(No. 357) is one of those things which make us wonder 
at the wilfulness that has chosen to perform a feat of 
virtuosity, by painting in the style of Lely, bat with all the 
dexterities of modern times. The portrait of Mr. Henry 
James is more interesting, though photographic in its 
absence of design. Mr. Sargent’s landscapes are more vital 
than either of these two portraits. The Venetian sketch, 
San Geremia (No. 33), is so fresh and so individual in vision 
as to leave a lasting impression on the mind. The Cypresses 
and Pines (No. 220) is made up of complicated material. 
It is needless to suy that Mr. Sargent has simplified every- 
thing with his marvellous touch, making apparently formless 
paint give the shapes and colours, and even suggest the smell, 
ef a Mediterranean sun-baked slope. 

Mr. Sims is best seen in The Little Archer (No. 349), 
founded on late Italian work. Much of the drawing is 
beautiful, especially the arm holding the bow. The Cupid 
ig sitting in an oak-tree,and is seen against a blue sky, 
which is admirably toned to suit the vermilion of the bow. 
The work is altogether simpler than the laboured fancy of 
some of the painter's other work here, greatly to its 
advantage. 

Uf the sculpture little need be said. The usual rows of 
busts, mild allegories, and celebrities occupy their accustomed 
places. A bronze version of Mr. Havard Thomas's Thyrsis 
(No. 2,185), the model for which was shuwn last year, stands 
out by its wonderful realization and austerity of form. 

A survey of this Exhibition-can hardly reconcile us to 
the view that all is well with art, and that its general direction 
is good, even if no epoch-making works are forthcoming 
at the moment. The naturalistic wave has not yet receded. 
Its deposits still cumber the shore, and its last manifestation, 
Impressionism, is now recognized, and enters into places of 
honour; but it shows no real vitality, and can produce nothing 
wore inspiring than Mr. Lavery’s huge interior (No. 718). 
The academic style of careful realization of form for its own 
sake is no longer a force, and its place has been taken by a 
showy style which makes no demand on the intelligence or 
capability of artistic emotion of those who look at pictures. 
In a former article the question was asked, Can we be satisfied 
with the present direction of art? And after a careful con- 
sideration of the Exhibition now open, and for the reasons 
here advanced, no answer can be given but “ No.” H. 5. 





BOOKS. 


2 
A PIONEER OF EMPIRE.* 


It is not merely a difficult, but almost an impossible, task to 
draw a distinct frontier-line between the qualities required of 
astatesman and those necessary to an administrator. The 
purview of the former must obviously be wider than that of 
the latter. He must look to general causes and their effects. 
He must at times be content merely to sow the seed 
and to allow others to reap the harvest. Whilst the crop 
is germinating he will often experience disappointment and 
re - — —_———— — ——— 


* The Life of Sir Frederick Weld, G.C.M.G. By Alice, Lady Lovat. London: 
urray. [| 15s, wet. } 











be subject to much misrepresentation. The administrator, on 
the contrary, deals with matters immediately in hand. He 
expects more rapid results, and, relatively speaking, takes 
account to a less degree of ultimate consequences. There is 
truth in this commonplace view, but it is none the less 
certain that the statesman who will not condescend to watch 
the working of his principles in detail is apt to degenerate 
into a mere doctrinaire; whilst the administrator who 
is so absorbed in detail as to fail to see the wood because 
of the trees can never rise above the level of a shallow 
empiricist. The place for the political thinker is the 
study or the lecture-room, and from these points of 
vantage he may often, as in the case of Adam Smith, 
inspire statesmanship without being himself a statesman: 
The practical politician, on the other hand, will rarely make 
any permanent mark in public affairs unless he combined 
the two qualities—that of capacity to form a general con- 
ception of the goal which he seeks to attain, and at the same 
time a mastery of the detailed methods by the adoption of 
which it may be reached. In the very interesting Life which 
Alice, Lady Lovat has written of Sir Frederick Weld it is 
justly claimed on his behalf that he fulfilled both require- 
ments, that he was not merely a skilful administrator, but a 
statesman of far-reaching and comprehensive vision who 
persistently subordinated his means to bis end. The story of 
Weld’s useful and strenuous career justifies the verdict passed 
upon him by Sir Hugh Clifford in the brief preface which he 
has written to Lady Lovat’s work, to the effect that Weld may 
rank asa “ Pioneer of Empire.” It would perbaps be more 
strictly correct to say that he was a “ Pioneer of Empire- 
building.” He was not one of those who, by force or diplo- 
macy, added to the oxtent of the Imperial Dominions. But 
he ranks high amongst those who checked the progress of 
Imperial disintegration at a period when disintegration was 
imminent. He bore a distinguished part in initiating the 
statesmanship by which centripetal were able to take the 
place of centrifugal tendencies, and a growing desire for 
separation was replaced by union and solidarity. 

Frederick Weld was born of an old Roman Catholic family 
in the year 1823. He therefore attained to manhood during 
that mournful and materialistic phase of British policy which 
prevailed before the true grandeur of Imperialism had been 
recognized. This was the period when despondent statesmen 
wanting in initiative, followed by an apathetic public, were 
oppressed with the Colonial burthen, and conceived that 
the only way to save the ship was to jettison the cargo. 
Eighteenth-century experience bad shown that Colonies could 
not be retained by force of arms. ‘The idea that their 
allegiance could be secured by bonds of self-interest and 
affection bad not yet been born, The conclusion was, there 
fore, generally accepted, not only that the separation of the 
Colonies from the Mother Country was inevitable, and could 
be contemplated without dismay, but that it was an end 
desirable in itself. In 1841 so clear-headed a political thinker 
as Sir George Cornewall Lewis wrote an elaborate treatise, in 
which he proved to his own entire satisfaction that the 
Colonial relation was disadvantageous both to the Mother 
Country and to the Colonists themselves. It was perhaps 
not so much argument as that vague and somewhat casual 
political instinct, with which the British public are often 
thought by Continental observers to be endowed, which 
prevented effect being given to these pessimistic theories: 
But whatever may have been the causes, it is certain that as 
the century grew older a great revulsion of opinion took 
place. Mr. Macphail, writing from a Canadian point of view 
in the year 1909, said with truth: “The greatest feat of 
England in Empire-building since 1759 is that, during the 
past twenty years, she haus won back her Colonies by the 
cords of affection alone.” 

Amongst those who helped to initiate and to encourage thia 
beneficent transformation, Weld occupies a distinguished 
place. Inthe autumn of 1844 he left England for New Zealand: 
with a very small number of sovereigns in bis pocket and an 
order on the New Zealand Company—the creation of Edward. 
Gibbon Wakelield—for a few hundred acres of sheep-farming 
land. He took about four months to arrive at lis destination, 
during which time he lived partly on “ fried porpoise liver,’ 
and enjoyed the excitement of the ship on which he sailed 
being chased by a pirate brig which showed Danish colours. 
His first experiences in sheep-farming in the Wart-kaka 
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Valley were attended by many difficulties. His land was 
inundated by floods. He was himself devoured by mosquitoes 
and nearly died of hunger. But he held on. Amongst other 
incidents of Colonial life, it may be noted that he employed “a 
little Maori, about ten years old, who was a young chief 
among his own people,” to cook his dinner. The political 
institutions then existing in New Zealand were of a somewhat 
rudimentary character, but the Colonists, more Britannico, 
had established a racecourse and formed a Jockey Club, of 
which Weld, who was a bold and capable rider, forthwith 
became a member. 

A man of Weld’s energy and force of character was not 
likely to wait for long before taking a leading part in the 
affairs of the Colony. Accordingly, in 1848, Sir George Grey 
offered him a seat in the Legislative Council. Weld declined 
the offer. He thought that the masterful Governor's methods 
were far too autocratic, and that the Constitution which he 
had introduced was a mere sham. “I dislike,” he wrote to 
his father, “the idea of acting as a puppet.” In 1856 true 
Parliamentary government, with Ministerial responsibility, 
was established, and eventually Weld became Minister for 
Native Affairs in Mr. Stafford’s Administration. 

It was about this time that war broke out with the Maoris. 
The difficulties of the situation were greatly increased by 
the fact that the relations between the Governor, Sir George 
‘Grey, and Sir Duncan Cameron, who commanded the troops, 
were very strained. Mr. (subsequently Lord) Cardwell, who 
then presided at the Colonial Office, was so convinced of the 
harm done by these dissensions that he had determined to 
remove both of these high officials, and to send Sir Henry 
Storks, who was at the time Governor of Malta, to assume 
both civil and military command. The writer of the present 

- article, who was at the time on the staff of Sir Henry Storks, 
-svell remembers deciphering a telegram early one morning in 
ethe summer of 1865 which, it was expected, would request 
Sir Henry to proceed at once to New Zealand. It announced, 
however, that the departure of Sir Duncan Cameron had eased 
the situation. At the same time, Sir Henry Storks was 
asked to proceed at once to Jamaica, in order to inquire into 
the outbreak which had recently occurred in that island. By 
three o'clock that afternoon Sir Henry Storks and his staff 
«were on their way to Marseilles. 

It was not until Weld was himself called upon to form a 
Ministry that an opportunity was afforded him of showing 
‘the full measure of his statesmanship. It then became 
apparent that, whether in dealing with Colonists or natives, 
the was, as Sir Thomas Cockburn-Campbell subsequently said 
.of him, “a true Liberal in the best sense of the word.” The 
keynote of his policy was that a self-governing Colony should 
be taught to rely mainly on its own resources, courage, and 
energy. He adopted, therefore, the bold course of sending the 
Imperial forces back to England, and trusting to the unaided 
efforts of the Colonists themselves to maintain their position 
against the Maoris. This policy ultimately proved a complete 
success, but it naturally involved an increase in the financial 
burthens thrown on the Colonists, and was, consequently, for a 
time unpopular. The drastic measure adopted about the same 
time of removing the capital from Auckland to Wellington 
avas also resented by a considerable section of local opinion. 
These combined causes led to Weld’s fall from power, but ere 
lhe fell he had laid the foundations of a statesmanlike policy 
which has stood the test of time. 

In dealing with natives, whether in New Zealand or else- 
where, Weld followed the principles which have always been 
adopted by the best school of British Imperialists. Those 
principles lie half-way between the pernicious extremes of 
harshness and sentimentality, both of which are equally 
hurtful. In one of the first speeches he made in the Legis- 
lative Council he said: “ The rule for managing the natives 
resolves itself into a simple axiom which I will give you. 
At all risks be just, at all risks be firm.” Weld acted per- 
sistently on these principles throughout his career. In Western 
Australia, which when he was Governor depended largely on 
eonvict labour, he incurred great unpopularity by revoking 
the ticket-of-leave of “a rascally convict lawyer,” and also by 
insisting on « Colonist who had killed a native being brought 
to justice. At Singapore he very wisely set his face against 
the policy of annexing the native States, and initiated reforms 
of the utmost benefit which were carried out by the native 
rulers themselves. A qualified authority, writing in 1884 to 





* . . a 
the Times, said: “ The chief credit of the astonishing progress 


made by the protected States must be given to the Governor, 
Sir Frederick Weld.” The eulogy passed on him by Sir 
Frederick Dickson when he left Singapore was well merited 
Sir Frederick Weld, he said, was “a high-minded English 
gentleman; one who never shrank from responsibility, and 
never deserted his subordinates; who never took to himself 
credit for anything anyone else had done; who was unmoved 
by obloquy, and fearless in the performance of his duty.” 
Lastly, it may be said that he gave one true indication of 
his capacity for Imperial rule in that he did not hesitate to 
employ young men in important positions. He sent Sir Hugh 
Clifford, who at the time was only twenty-one years of age, 
on a special mission of much difficulty and delicacy to the 
Sultan of Pahang. C. 





THE TOBACCO COLONY.* 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY Virginia is one of the domains of 
history which have been worked most intensively by American 
scholars. Many excellent monographs and compilations have 
dealt with special aspects, and Fiske’s Old Virginia tells the 
story with that mellow grace of which he alone had the 
secret. The present volume, issued under the auspices of 
Princeton University, clears up many disputed points, and 
embodies a good deal of new material. Mr. Wertenbaker 
has made diligent search in both British and American 
archives, and he has produced a lucid and interesting narrative 
of a fascinating period. The only fault we have to find with 
him is that occasionally in his judgments he is apt to see 
modern ideas like “liberalism” and “ constitutionalism” 
in acts which had a more prosaic motive. The great game of 
liberation had not begun in seventeenth-century Virginia, 
The strife was of interests rather than ideals, and especially 
perhaps of pcrsonalities. But what a strange and variegated 
tale it was! It begins in something of the Elizabethan 
spirit with Captain John Smith and the romance of La Belle 
Sauvage, and it ends in the era of Governor Spotewood, 
who crossed the Blue Ridge, and pointed the way to the new 
world of the West. During this century the Colony was con- 
fined to the lower courses of the rivers, the James, York, 
Rappahannock, and Potomac, and the shores of Chesapeake 
Bay—what was then called the Tidewater country. The early 
history is familiar from the writings of Captain John Smith— 
a history of bad management, of heroic struggles against 
famine and fever, and of constant strife with the Indians. 
Much credit must be given to the dauntless men who clung to 
the banks of the James against all odds, but much, too, is due 
to the English Virginia Company, which refused to accept 
defeat, and, like other trading corporations in our history, 
had larger views than his Majesty's Government. Probably 
the Colony would never have survived had it encountered tribes 
of a greater martial spirit than the Pamunkeys and Pow- 
hatans, for these Tidewater Indians, though subtle and cruel 
enough, were poor fellows in a fight, and could not stand in 
the field against a handful of fever-stricken whites. These 
earlier settlers, in spite of the perils of their environment, 
shared all the fierce political and litigions temper of their 
race, and while the enemy was at their doors would be flying 
at each other’s throats on some point of precedence or law. 
Poverty makes disturbed politics, and the early Virginia was 
wretchedly poor. Then came the tobacco boom, and the 
Colony became of interest to the home country, and especially 
to the King’s Treasury. The patent of the Company was 
cancelled, and the land became a Royal dominion. 

The two great problems of the Colony were its defence and 
its revenue system. * Right up to 1676 the Indians of the 
back-country remained a danger, for, although the coast tribes 
were more or less peaceable, there could be no security with 
unconquered savages dwelling in the near hinterland. So 
long as the frontier was unsafe Virginia must remain cooped 
up in its hundred-miles-wide strip of Tidewater, and this 
meant that the natural development of the Colony was stopped. 
The repute of its riches brought a host of newcomers, and 
every ship carried convicts on short sentences who were to 
work for some years as the servants of the planters. Unless 
there were some outlet for this growing population there was 
certain to be discontent and poverty, and there could be no 


* Virginia under the Stuarts, 1607-1688. By Thomas J. Wertenbaker, Ph.Dy 


London : Humphrey Milford. [€s. €d, net. } 
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eal outlet till it was reasonably safe to settle in the upper 
yes 


rs of the rivers. But defence was not a simple affair, for 
ver any money in the local treasury. Virginia 
remained poor in the midst of riches, and the richer she 
became the poorer she grew. A large part of the profits of 
her tobacco culture went in payments of English Customs 
dues. It was not so bad as long as foreign vessels were 
allowed to trade with her, for the Dutch would carry her 
tobacco to a variety of open markets. But the fatal 
Navigation Acts put a stop to any freedom of trade. 
Virginia was compelled to send ail her tobacco to 
England, and to import from England in English bottoms 
all the commodities to pay for it. This meant that the 
English merchants with their monopoly could fix the price of 
tobacco, and, further, they only took the kinds which were 
popular in England, and much of the crop, which the Dutch 
used to buy, now found no market at all. The price of tobacco 
did not fall in England—the merchants and the King's 
Customs between them saw to that—but it fell to nothing in 
the Colony. When the Governor and the Assembly attempted 
to tax the merchants, Parliament forbade it; for the English 
Parliament, whether under Cromwell or Charles II., was a 
zealous watchdog of English commercial interests. The 
result for Virginia was economic stugnation. There was no 
coin to speak of in the Colony, and tobacco became the sole 
currency, a currency violently depreciated and subject to 
hopeless fluctuations. The London merchant bought the 
planter’s crop at his own price—a penny a pound or so; and 
he did not pay for it in cash but in English goods, on which 
he made an enormous profit, for there was no free competition. 
So while tobacco was a shilling a pound, shall we say? to the 
English consumer, it brought only a penny a pound to the 
Virginian planter, and it did not even bring that penny, but 
some English goods worth in a fair market a farthing. It 
was a preposterous state of affairs, and it is a marvel 
that Virginia endured it so long. Various efforts were 
made, such as limiting the production of tobacco, but 
this was met with a stern prohibition from Whitehall, 
and several people were hanged for destroying plants. It was 
attempted, too, to establish local industries, but the system 
nipped them in the bud. The more the planter laboured 
the more tobacco he produced, and the bigger the crop 
the lower the price. He had to face both a wholesale 
reduction in his income and a wholesale increase in the cost of 
living. Virginia under the Stuarts is, indeed, a sort of museum 
of economic follies, an awful warning of the results of the 
“tied-house” policy in administering an Empire. 

In these circumstances the local Governors could not have 
an easy time, and it is marvellous that the Colony ‘preserved 
80 loyully its attachment to England. Between the days of 
Smith and Spotswood there is only one Governor who stands 
out from the others—Sir William Berkeley. He succeeded 
Wyatt in 1642, at the beginning of the great Civil War. He 
had many of the qualities of a good administrator, respecting 
the rights of the Assembly, checking the abuses of the Law 
Courts, giving the Burgesses freedom from arrest during the 
sittings of the House, and generally showing a liberality of 
view scarcely to be expected from so stout a Cavalier. He 
had sound notions on taxation, and showed his originality by 
trying to introduce an Income Tax. Fear bad no place in his 
heart, and in the Indian War of 1644, the last effort of 
Opechancanough, he led his levies dauntlessly into the thick 
forests. In those days he was the model of a popular 
Governor. The Colony presented him with a fine estate, and 
voted a tax to provide for his salary when the King, his 
master, could no longer pay it. It was to Berkeley's 
personality that was due the singular part that Virginia 
played towards Cromwell. Under his direction the Colony 
absolutely refused to acknowledge the Commonwealth, and 
proclaimed Charles II, King. The English Parliament 
replied by forbidding ail traffic between Virginia and 
England, but they could not spare sufficient ships to close 
the Virginian coast, and the only result was that the traffic 
with the Dutch grew mightily. It is probable that the 
blockade was really a blessing in disguise to Virginian trade. 
Then English Commissioners were sent out, who found the 
Colony prepared to make a vigorous resistance. But they 
were discreet men, and offered very lenient terms of surrender; 
and after a while Berkeley saw that opposition was futile, 


wate 
there was ne 


Withdrew to his house at Green Spring, and left them to 





form a Government. The Commonwealth period for Virginia 
was not unprosperous, and the Puritan Governors did well ; 
but when in 1660 the Burgesses were called upon to elect a 
Governor themselves their choice fell on Berkeley—a remark- 
able tribute to his- populavity. It was a difficult question of 
conscience for the Cavalier, but he finally decided that, while 
he could not accept office from any usurping English Govern- 
ment, he could aceept it from the people of Virginia. Then 
came the Restoration, and with joy the Colony returned to its 
old allegiance. 

But the new age proved far from golden. 
ceeded to overwhelm the dominion with high duties and ruinous 
restrictions, and to threaten the title of the planters to their 
land. Dutch invasions and a great hurricane ruined many, 
and Berkeley was a changed man. He had been embittered 
by the Commonwealth régime, and as his years advanced he 
grew ill-tempered and avaricious, and forgot his early modera- 
tion. The Assembly under his hand became a partisan body, 
providing no redress for popular grievances. Above all, the 
growing poverty of the land and the constant Indian menace 
turned the minds of many towards revolution. And so we have 
Bacon's Rebellion in 1676, one of the most curious episodes 
in Colonial history. The immediate cause was the raid of the 
Susquehannock Indians, in repressing which Berkeley showed 
himself curiously apathetic. Probably he had good reasons 
for refusing to lead an anti-Indian crusade, hoping to defeat 
the attack by the help of friendly tribes; but the people set it 
down to greed and his interest in the Indian trade. A young 
Englishman, Nathaniel Bacon, took up the defence of the 
Colony on his own account, and drove the Susquehannocks into 
the Carolina wilds. Then he set his hand to the task of reform 
in general, and, having the majority of the people behind him, 
drove Berkeley into Accomac and proceeded to rule Virginia in 
the King’s name. Berkeley returned, recaptured Jamestown, 
but was again driven out, and history might have been written 
otherwise had Bacon not suddenly died of dysentery. He 
had not been the brain of the movement—for that we must 
probably look to Lawrence and Drummond—but he had 
been the magnetic and compelling force, and with his death 
it died down. Berkeley punished the rebels with much 
brutality, and till the old man was recalled to England his 
administration was little better than a reign of terror. His 
successors were cyphers, like Culpepper and Howard of 
Effingham, who governed as foolishly as Berkeley, if far 
less effectively ; but Bacon’s Rising had produced one good 
result. The ordinary man was now alive to the need 
of asserting himself, and the House of Burgesses became 
a vigorous und public-spirited body, resolute to resist Royal 
encroachments and defend the interests of the Colony. Then 
came the Revolution, which confirmed them more or less 
in the rights they had claimed. After such a chequered 
history it is not to be wondered at that Virginia during the 
eighteenth century grew steadily in political stature, and was 
the chief nursery of the spirit which made possible the 
American War of Independence. 


Charles pro- 





INEXPENSIVE YACHTING.* 
Now that the yachts'of England are once more spreading 
their wings we are glad to welcome this book by Mr. F. B. 
Cooke, who has established himself as the mentor of the 
small yachtsman. By “small yachtsmuan” we mean the 
owner of a yacht of, say, between four and ten tons, who 
manages her himself, spends his “ week-ends” on board, and 
during the rest of the week leaves her in charge of a boatman 
whose duties are to keep an eye on her, and, if necessary, air 
the sails. Yachting is spoken of as an expensive sport, but no 
sport is financially more elastic. Just as in London and Paris 
you can dine very expensively or very cheaply, so in yachting 
you can spend much money or little. But the joy of the 
thing, from the standpoint of the small yachtsman, is that, 
in one sense, the simile must be inverted, for a cheap dinner 
is too often a nasty one, but no yachtsman gets more enjoy- 
ment out of his sport than the small owner who is his own 
master. If two men club together to buy a five-tonner and 
do their own navigation and their own cooking, they will 
be able to enjoy their sport—and what sport, for all those 
who have the water-sense!—for considerably less money than 


® The Corinthian Yachtsman’s Handbook, By Francis B, Cooke, Fully Ilug- 
trated, London: Edward Arnold, [10s, 6d. net.) 
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a golfer would spend on an equal number of days’ amusement. 
Mr. Cooke gives a budget for the maintenance of a five-tonner, 
which he assumes has cost £70 to buy second hand :— 


** Depreciation of yacht ... e oe on or) ee 
Interest on capital “os os one one . ” 
Sails ... ee = owe . 
Running gear and rigging a ° 
Moorings and ground tackle ° 
Blocks, shackles, &c. ... ose “ 

Fitting out... atl ooo oes one 


Caretaker .., — ion 
Painting during the season 
Scrubbing and «dressing bottom 
Shipwrigit’s repairs “ 
Renovation to cabin gear, &, 
Insurance .., one ove . 


Total ove 

A 6-tonner has comfortable accommodation for two persons, 
and if the expenses be shared, the cost of maintenance will be 
approximately £19 per annum apiece. Catering expenses, with 
economy, should not exceed 43. a head for a week-end ; and as an 
average railway fare we can calculate 3s. 6d. The personal 
expenses of each would therefore amount to 7s. 6d. per week-end, 
or, say, a total of £9 153. for a season of twenty-six weeks.” 

Many small yachtsmen do their own fitting-out, which is an 
excellent practice, and not at all a bad pastime for the early 
spring, when the lengthening days begin to stir in the yachts- 
man the desire to be afloat again. The business of fitting- 
out brings to the owner a more intimate knowledge of his 
vessel’s condition—the state of her decks, timbers, spars, and 
so on—than he can acquire in any other way. Mr. Cooke, 
however, is wise to assume in his budget that the average 
yachtsman will have this work done for him, as well as the 
other necessary painting, scrubbing, and repairing during the 
season. Although many men enjoy their yachting for a less 
sum than Mr. Cooke budgets for, he has, we think, struck the 
mean, When we remember that the small yachtsman, instead 
of spending money on railway travelling and hotels during 
his holiday, has his floating and movable hotel to live in 
at only a small cost for food, we must admit that part of the 
budget may fairly be reckoned as a saving upon the habitual 
expenses of men who are not yachtsmen. On the other hand, 
many yachtsmen spend considerably more on railway tickets 
during the year than Mr. Cooke allows for. Not everyone 
sails from Burnham-on-Crouch, Fambridge, Southend or Port 
Victoria—the only places we know of worth consideration 
to which the “ week-end” railway ticket costs 3s. 6d. Mr. 
Cooke has a strong liking for Fambridge as an anchorage, 
but it should be remembered that this place is some fourteen 
miles from the sea. True, the Crouch is an excellent river for 
sailing—the winds come true and uninterrupted over the level 
country, and the water is deep to within a short distance of the 
banks. In this respect there is no tidal river like it on the 
East Coast except the Alde. But, after all, river sailing is not 
like that of the open sea, and there must be many small 
yachtsmen who would put up with many disadvantages in 
order to be nearer to their proper element. 

Mr. Cooke is himself an accomplished seaman, and this book 
which is an enlarged and much developed version of what he 
has written before, gives the small yachtsman practically all 
the instruction that can possibly be derived from the printed 
word. Here he will learn the theory of sailing, and all about 
the manceuyres for getting under way and bringing up in 
various circumstances of tide and wind. But nine-tenths of 
seamanship must be learned from experience. The soft 
muddy tidal creeks of Essex are an ideal ground for the 
learner. He will not come to much harm if he keeps away 
from such hard sands as the Buxey and Foulness. If he 
gets aground on a lee shore, he will learn more in an hour 
in his attempts to get off than he could learn in fifty hours of 
reading. In charge of a paid hand, he would not have run 
aground at all; but it always seems to us that the owner of a 
vessel, such as can be perfectly well managed by amateurs of 
moderate skill, who pays a skipper to sail him about is 
like a shooter who should pay someone else to shoot for 
him or a fisherman who should pay someone else to 
fish for him. Moreover, directly a paid hand appears 
—unless he be an exceptional man—it is almost im- 
possible to regulate the expense. He has excuses for 
ordering this, that, and the other. And the owner may even 
be docked of much of his sport, because the paid skipper 
seldom wants to put himself to unnecessary trouble or dis- 
comfort. A wet thresh to windward may be an intense 
exhilaration to the amateur who feels the cobwebs being blown 
out of his brain, but to the old yacht hand it may be a mere 
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grind anda nuisance. He will avoid it if he can. Anq the 
owner who has never learned enough to know whether his 
skipper is humbugging him or not is in a really humiliating 
position. We have heard of a smart vessel lying the 
. 5 
greater part of the season in the comfortable harbour near 
which the hands employed happen to have their homes. Tha 
owner is at the mercy of his skipper. When there js enough 
wind to blow a match out there is too much wind for her and 
when there is not enough wind to blow a match out there is 
not enough wind for her. 

We have not space to follow Mr. Cooke’s discussion of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the various rigs of small 
yachits, his hints as to the best apparatus for use in the cabin 
and for cooking, or his various wrinkles which are the results 
of long experience. He really tells the aspiring small yachts. 
man everything he need know from the moment he decides to 
have a second-hand yacht surveyed with a view to purchase to 
the exciting time when he feels competent to start upon a sea 
eruise with only his own skill and watchfulness to bring him 
safely through. We will say, by way of criticism only, that 
the sea phrases are explained or not explained with a certain 
want of method. The “overhauling” of a rope, for instance 
is more likely to be misunderstood by a novice than some of 
the words which Mr. Cooke chooses to define. And the word 

r ” . ” . © a H 
“hook ” or “ mud-hook ” for “ anchor” might well be regarded 
as a rather overworked and tiresome piece of slang. 

We will quote in conclusion an excellent piece of sense 
from this excellent book :— 

« Anyone of average intelligence will soon learn to handle his 
craft respectably in fair weather, but the principal test of sea- 
manship is the efficient handling of the boat in hard winds and 
rough water. Until he has been through the mill the ideas of the 
novice with regard to heavy weather are based for the most part 
upon theory, and he is apt to talk lightly of gales of wind as if 
they afforded him the keenest enjoyment in the world. One hears 
men in the clubroom talking glibly of their little boats of 3 or 4 
tons measurement clawing off a lee shore in a gale of wind; but 
such yarns, te put it tersely, are sheer nonsense. The yachtsman 
who sails only during the summer months seldom has any experi- 
ence of a real gale, and at the worst has nothing to face but a 
strong summer breeze. No small yacht of, say, 5 or 6 tons 
measurement that I have ever seen could claw off a jee shore ina 
heavy winter’s gale, for she would be unable to carry sufficient 
canvas to counteract the windage of the hull. Years ago, ina 
7-ton cutter that I used to regard as a stiff boat, I was caught in 
a breeze off the East Coast and had a rare ‘dusting.’ Although 
my boat was, if anything, over-canvassed with a pair of reefs in 
her mainsail, a storm jib, and a reefed foresail, several Lowestoft 
smacks that passed me on their way to the fishing-ground were 
making fine weather of it under whole mainsails and topsaila, 
Now, when one comes to think that these smacks during a winter's 
gale frequently have to heave to for days under a reefed mizzen 
and a bit of a headsail, it is pretty obvious that under similar 
conditions a small yacht could carry hardly any sail at all on a 
wind,” 





SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL-BOOKS.* 
THE prophets are a plaintive people, but discontent alone 
will not make Daniels. Denunciation is less than half the 
prophet’s task, and in excess it spoils the welcome of the 
appeal it heralds. In education we know that we are 
fumblers still, but no theorist need tell us that all edu- 
cation was useless till the theory he approves saw light; 
we shall not think more of his theory or of him. Yet the 
newest type of educational work is full of exaggerations such 
The Rev. Cecil Grant has written a book upon the 
tducation and Dr, Montessori,’ 


as this. 
Montessori system, English 


* (1) English Education and Dr, Montessori. By the Rev. Cecil Grant, M.A. 
With an Introduction by C. W. Saleeby, M.D., F.R.S.E. London: Wells 
Gardner, Darton, andCo. (2s. €d. net.|——(2) The Case for Co-education. By 
the Rev. Cecil Grant, M.A., and Norman Hodgson, B.A. London: Grant 
Richards, [5s. net.|——(3) Wings and the Child. By E. Nesbit. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. [6s.]——(4) Secondary Education in England. By 
R. F. Cholmeley, M.A. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, [2s. 6d. net. 
(5) A Nat‘onal System of Education. By J. H. Whitehouse, M.P. Cambridge: 
at the University Press. [2s. 6d. net. ]|——(6) What is Education? By Stanley 
Leathes, C.B., . . London: George Bell and Sons, [2s. 6d. net. |-—— 
(7) French Musical Diction, By C. Thurwanger, Officier d’ Académie. London: 
Novello and Co. [2s.]——(8) Educational School Gardening and Handwork. 
By G. W. 8. Brewer, F.R.H.S. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. 
Henry Hobhouse. Cambridge: at the University Press. [2s. 6d. net.)/—~ 
(9) Elements of Debating. By Leverett 8. Lyon. Chicago: at the University 
Press. [4s, net. |——(10) Quantity and Accent in the Pronunciation of Latin 
By F. W. Westaway. Cambridge: at the University Press. [3s. net. |—— 
(11) A First Book of Nature Study. By E. Stenhouse, B.Sc. Lond. London: 
Macmillan and Co. [ls. 6d.]——(12) Piers Plowman Histories : Junior Book V1 
By J. J. Bell, M.A. London: George Phillip and 
[{2s.]——(13) The Building of the British Empire. By E. M. Richardson, 
London: George Bell and Sons. [1ls. 6d.|——(l14) English Literature 
By F. Sefton Delmer, Lecturer in English 
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at the University of Berlin. London: Heath, Cranton, and Ouseley. 
net. |——(15) Scott’s Guy Mannering. With Introduction, Notes, &., by R. F. 
Winch, M.A, London: Macmillan and Co, [2s, 6d. |——(16) College Bnglishy 
By Frank Aydelotte, Associate Professor of English in Indiana t niversity, 
New York: Oxford University Press American Branch, (3s. net. ] 
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.. it we learn that all past and present teaching methods 
- gto been harmful to the taught, and that all human 
ann a J up to date has been due to non-Montessori educa- 
ie has as little moderation in praise as in blame, 
ee eh us to believe that the Montessori method “can 
o fab failures,” and that when the “ Montessori epoch” has 
diy dereed every normal child will reach the top of the ss 
when he is grown Up. This is not wise advocacy, and the 
ynwisdom of it is the more regrettable because the subject: is 
of absorbing interest. We all wish to learn more of Dr. 
Moniessori, but there is nothing to be learned from looks like 
this. The same lack of proportion is traceable | also ina 
work on The Case for Co-education,* for which Mr. Grant is in 
part responsible, though on the whole this is a reasonable 
and interesting book. The usual objections, founded on the 
different rates at which boys and girls mature, the different 
kinds of discipline they require, and on many other things, 
are fairly stated and thoughtfully met, but there is a tendency 
to be sentimental and uncritical in the reiterated appeal 
to Nature. What is this “Nature” that the Montessori 
extremists and the co-educationists would make our only 
schoolmaster? Surely Nature alone cannot fit man for that 
civilized life which he has won for himself in the very teeth 
of Nature. “Nature” is a vague word and a dangerous one 
in the hands of all theorists and enthusiasts—as Lucretius 
and Rousseau prove. 

This view—in part a just one obviously—that we must not 
interfere with natural growth too much, is the inspiration of 
another book which is also marred by the fashionable habit 
of denouncing in unmeasured terms whatever happens to 
exist. Wings and the Child® is the attractive title of an 
attractive book by a lady who has a real genius for the com- 
prehension of children. If “E. Nesbit” would spare us her 
denunciations of “ what we cull progress” —surely a silly tag 
~—and of “the muddled, musty maze” of modern education, 
we should find unalloyed pleasure in her accounts of nursery 
psychology and her happy descriptions of great nursery 
moments—she is charming, for instance, on sand castles, whose 
endis often premature but always “finely catastrophic and 
full of damp, delightful incident ”—and we should extend a 
warmer welcome to her appeal for liberty and sympathy in the 
treatment of children. Even as it stands, the book will give 
much pleasure and some new ideas to all who realize that 
children count for anything in the world. 

Very few, however, do realize this fact, it would appear. 
All educational writers tell us that the British citizen cares 
nothing for education, and as they add that if he does not care 
very soon to the extent of many annual millions all educa- 
tional hopes are vain, the prospect would seem to be a gloomy 
one. Anewand ably written book by Mr. R. F. Cholmeley, 
Secondary Education in England,‘ aims solely at convincing our 
countrymen of the need to pay, and when Mr. Howard White- 
house in a book of much incidental interest outlines his ideas 
for A National System of Education,s he assumes the most 
gigantic additions to expenditure, which we all know are for 
many years impossible. The reader longs for someone who will 
be less gloomy and more practical. “Is all that exists bad?” 
he asks; “is no improvement possible till we can find millions 
more a year?” And his joy is great when he finds in the 
preface of Mr. Stanley Leathes’s new book, What is 
Education ?® such sanity and optimism as this: “I see no 
ground for despondency ; forty years is a short time in the 
history of a nation. The effects of public education are 
cumulative; in a sense every generation starts where the last 
left off.” But gratitude to Mr. Leathes will not be confined 
to despondent men who read his preface and find it reassuring, 
His book, to begin with, has neither polemics nor politics in 
it, It is a work of quiet intellectual inquiry, informed with 
knowledge and imagination, and a love of both life and learn- 
ing. There are no prefatory chapters of denunciation, but Mr. 
Leathes comes nearer to being a prophet than many that are 
more querulous and more combative. As he finely says, “the 
whole being is the subject of education and the whole of life 
witsend”; but itis with the training of the mind that he 
deals for the most part in this book. Education is a prepara- 
tion for life, and therefore it is a preparation for business, 
“for business is the larger part of life, though perhaps not 
the more important part,” and so the greatest task of educa- 
tion is to make men practically efficient in their work. Infor- 
uation is of itself worth little in this respect, though knowledge 





is worth much, and the demand for information by itself, 
such as is made by the Greek examiners in “ Little-go” and 
“Smalls,” and indeed by most examiners, stands condemned 
for blocking the way of “ ordinary, praiseworthy, and legitimate 
business.” But knowledge, which differs from information as 
a growing building from a heap of bricks, is not only of great 
value in producing practical efficiency, but of paramount value 
in assisting men to use their leisure—the smaller, but perhaps 
the more important, part of life. The difficulty is to impart 
the knowledge, to make information so enter the mind that it 
shall add itself to the building rising there. Mr. Leathes’s 
great principle is the unity of all humane studies. He 
suspects literature and history when they are taught apart, 
and the bare geography which gives the portrait of a nation 
without its biography. On the practical plane, Mr. Leathes 
would combine the Historical Tripos, now insulated both 
within itself and without, with the Modern Language Tripos 
so as to form the nucleus of a great school of “modern 
humanities.” He would have “Greek and Latin for the 
worthy, French for all, German for some,” and on the sub- 
ject of the old classical system, which combines in itself so 
many branches of that great whole, knowledge, he says that he 
would jettison “ Verses” with regret and cling resolutely to 
written “Unseens” and to reading. Mr. Leathes often 
descends thus into detail, but he does not lose his thread, 
and no small part of the book’s value lies in the discus- 
sions and remarks incidental to the larger theme--such as 
those on teaching regarded as an art and not a science, 
on traditions, clerks, undergraduates, and examiners. The 
whole book is the work of a fine mind richly stored, and such 
minds do not produce declamatory and barren jeremiads. 
Probably nothing so wise, so interesting, and so attractive as 
Mr. Leathes's little book has been published on education 
since Mr. Holmes gave us What Is and What Might Be. 

Of modern text-books the most striking feature is their 
variety. A book—and a most interesting one—has just 
appeared on French Musical Diction;? another, stimulatitg 
in its way, on gardening for schools;* and a third, a little 
soulless, but clear, complete, and valuable, on the art of 
debating “for young students.”* The classics are represented 
by a highly technical volume on Latin quantity and accent," 
which aims at teaching us to give up English stress-habits in 
pronouncing a quantitative and not accentual tongue: if it find 
readers it will no doubt find converts, A book on natural 
history"—one of the oldest of innovations now—comes from 
Messrs. Macmillan, and promises infinite delights to teacher 
as well as taught. The theoretic lessons are good and 
interesting, but it is the “ practical work” that catches the 
imagination. “ Visit the nearest rabbit warren” is among 
the instructions given, and “imprison a centipede in an 
inverted tumbler,” and, “if possible, enamine a dead mole.” “If 
possible,” forsooth! It must and shall be possible! Political 
history continues in its new mood of familiarity. The Piers 
Plowman Histories are conversational volumes, sane and 
pleasant and well ordered, designed for the borderland between 
nursery and schoolroom; and anew Building of the British 
Empire™ contrives to converse very illuminatingly on a 
dangerous topic (with the aid of Carlyle at the most dangerous 
place) without falling into vulgarity and sentiment. Literary 
history is indebted to an English Professor at Berlin for a 
clear and useful summary of English literature," which has 
some valuable pages on contemporaries and Colonials as 
well as some paragraphs on prosody and some good analyses 
of the greatest single works. Guy Mannering now appears 
dressed for the classroom with notes and introduction,” 
in a series already well enough known to secure its 
new members a good welcome. From Indiana University 
meanwhile comes a College English” which sets out to consider 
literature with a view to composition, and to consider in it 
the ideas rather than the style. Five modern essayists and 
four great poets form the text of an interesting discourse that 
is not profound because it does not wish to be, 

The multiplication of English texts and grammars and 
“literatures” is a hopeful sign, for it is an old reproach 
against us that we neglect our literary heritage. But one can 
see the shadow of the examination-room lying across too 
many of these books, as if our clever educators found it 
necessary to force our heritage upon our notice. Our reforma. 
tion will be welcome, however it may come, but assuredly we 
are not a literary people yet, 
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THE FALL OF PROTECTION.* 
THOUGH we are unconvinced by most of Mr. Holland's 
arguments and disagree with the conclusions that he draws, 
it must be admitted that he has written an attractive book. 
This is not only because it is a particularly moderate and 
well-reasoned plea for a low Protective tariff and Colonial 
Preference, but also because he shows a rare skill in tracing 
his continuous thread of history through the maze of 
domestic and European politics. Further, there is evident 
a really noble effort to be fair: the paragraphs in which 
prejudice discovers itself could almost be counted on the 
fingers, and that is high praise for a writer on a subject 
of recent and violent controversy. The effort is sus- 
tuined in the discussion of principles and persons alike. It 
is particularly plain with regard to Sir Robert Peel. Mr. 
Holland thinks he fell away grievously in wisdom between 
1842 and 1846, but he makes every excuse for the harassed 
leader of those years, admitting that everything conspired to 
drag bim towards Free Trade, from the actions of other poli- 
ticians to the act of God in the potato famine, from the 
twinges of his gout to, it is even possible, the convictions of 
experience and study. It is impossible now to repeat all the 
arguments which, as we believe, prove that Free Trade is the 
best permanent fiscal policy for the British Empire, and that 
‘It was not an opportune expedient in 1846 and the follow- 
ing years of its development: nor can we debate again 
the merits of Colonial Preference, which chiefly influence Mr. 
Holland, but seem to others likely to harm our commerce and 
break up the Empire: it would be necessary to reprint many 
pages of the Spectator of ten years ago. Let us only quote 
with Mr. Holland the words of Lord Grey, then Lord Howick, 
spoken in 1842 with first-hand knowledge of Preference :— 
“The true policy is to give the Colonies the freedom to buy 
wherever they can buy cheapest, and to sell where they can get 
the best price: that they shall have access to our markets but no 
superior advantages. Abstention from vexatious interference, so 
far from weakening, would strengthen the connexion. The Colonies 
should manage their own affairs. If I do not go so far as to urge 
complete removal of existing Colonial Preference, it is because I 
desire to move slowly and not to damage existing interests.” 
It would be asking too much of one who has been closely 
connected with official life to expect him to rest his arguments 
on the fundamental opinion from which we, and probably 
most traders, are disposed to start—namely, that the best thing 
“authority ” can do for trade is to leave it alone. “ Reasoned 
control by the State,” says Mr. Holland, “is evidently order 
in trade, as marriage is order in love.” He seeks to find the 
best form of active help, and cannot see it in the less pleasing 
form of “ vexatious interference.” Beyond this he is dominated 
by Imperial aspirations. With these we fully sympathise, but 
we deny that it is the Mother Country of whom the first steps 
can now be asked towards the Imperial Free Trade that we all 
desire. In 1846 Sir Howard Douglas said that the abolition of 
Preference entailed “a virtual dissolution of the Colonial 
system,” and Mr. Holland’s comment is: “This was the voice 
of a true prophet speaking in vain.” Surely not: if he meant 
a dissolution of the Empire, he was not a true prophet. 
if he meant an end to the tied-house system of Colonies, 
tried and found wanting, where was the vanity? It is still 
less easy to approve with Mr. Holland a quotation from 
Bulwer’s Life of Palmerston to the effect that the new system 
“ destroys the sentiment of natural affection,” since that, with 
common defence, is the tie upon which it relies, and it is a 
stronger one than commercial bonds, which are as prone to 
chafe as to unite. Corn is throughout the article of commerce 
chiefly in evidence. Mr. Holland says that “from 1820 to 
1880, for twenty-five years before and thirty-five years after 
the repeal, there were no very material changes in the 
English prices of corn.” (They fluctuated from 70s. 8d. in 
1839 to 32s. 6d. in 1851; but let that pass.) He also quotes 
McCulloch, who wrote in 1863: “Agriculture has made a 
greater progress since the abolition of the Corn Laws than it 
ever made in any previous period of equal duration.” Yet he 
can say that “in England the stimulus of open competition 
has done much to destroy” our agricultural industry. Mr. 
Holland looks forward to the time when our eyes shall be 
opened to the wisdom of the United States and Germany, 
where Governments perform the miracle of fostering trade by 





* The Fall of Protection, 1840-1850, By Bernard Holland, C.B, London: 
Edward Arnold. [12s. 6d, net.) 





disobliging their traders’ customers. To him the ontlook ; 
gloomy unless we follow suit. To us it seems evident 1 “ 
America is rapidly tending, both in opinion and in lesiehains 
towards Free Trade, and likely that German popnlar 0 sinks 
will soon press too hardly on the splendid organizing oahede 
of Bismarck and his successors. If there is a cloud on med 
Imperial horizon, it is brought to our notice by our author’ 
question: “ Has democracy, for the first time in history “ei 
made to work successfully with Empire?” We may on 
for instance, how all-powerful Trade Unions will deal with 
Imperial questions of race and colour, and, indeed, how = 
freedom in trade can exist amid Socialistic tendencies, The 
book is full of well-sifted history and of stimulating argy. 
ment, and is so written that the keenest Free Trader may Leal 
it with respect rather than with the irritation that he 
generally suffers from Protectionist literature, 





A QUAKER POLITICIAN.* 
In his preface to Mr. Bassett’s admirable biography of the 
late John Edward Ellis, Lord Bryce deseribes his former 
colleague in the House of Commons as an example of 
the best type of character produced within the Society of 
Friends :— 

“Among the notable features of that type was an unswervins 
loyalty to duty. Duty presented itself in the form of a body of 
certain definite principles of absolute obligation. The principles 
were definite and absolute because they were not taken from the 
concrete nor based upon the general practice of mankind, by 
were directly drawn from the Divine law as laid down in Scripture, 
... They [the Friends} also deemed it their duty to tako an 
active part in the concerns of the nation whenever matters of 
principle were involved. Though there were some religions 
Quietists among the Friends, they did not generally, like the 
Moravians, withdraw from the world, for they were convinced that 
the individual cannot by passive acquiescence escape responsibility 
for public wrongdoing. The maxim ‘We must obey God rather 
than men’ required them not only to bear personal witness to the 
truth as they saw it, but to endeavour to argue for and try to 
advance the truth by all pacific means. Truthfulness was to 
them a duty of prime obligation.” 

It is no small praise to say of any public man that he has 
lived up to so high a standard throughout his career; but 
this praise was deserved by Mr. Ellis. Entering Parliament 
in 1885—when he was forty-four years of age—he continuously 
represented the Rusbeliffe Division of Nottinghamshire until 
his retirement at the end of 1910. “ His first thought was to 
establish a mutual relationship between himself and the electors 
so as to enable him torepresent their views faithfully, and it 
was on this due representation that he considered the value of 
democratic election to the House of Commons depended.” 
He speedily made himself a local reputation in the House as 
a hard-working private Member, whose strong and unflinching 
Liberalism never led him to abdicate his independence, or 
blindly to lay his political. conscience in the hands of the 
party Whips. That reputation was strengthened as his 
Parliamentary life and experience increased. Outside the 
House Mr. Ellis only once came very prominently into the 
public eye. This was in consequence of the unfortunately 
expressed letter in which, during the Boer War, he told a 
private acquaintance in Cape Colony that the Liberal Party 
wanted “a stream of facts” concerning incidents which could 
be used in Parliamentary criticism of the operation of martial 
law in South Africa. A copy of this letter fell into the 
hands of the military authorities, and was freely used to 
discredit Mr. Ellis and bis friends of the “ Pro-Boer” party. 
Mr. Bassett makes it clear—if anyone has any serious doubt 
on the matter at this time of day—that what Mr. Ellis really 
meant was explained by the final clause of the sentence, in 
which he complained that “much information sent lacks the 
element of fullness of detail and accuracy which are vital for 
Parliamentary purposes.” In other words, the writer meant 
to lay emphasis on “ facts,” whereas his opponents contended 
that he bad laid it on “stream.” The whole episode would 
be better forgotten, were it not that it throws a salutary light 
on the need for extreme discretion in those who—with the 
very best of motives—find it their duty to oppose the Govern- 
ment at a season of international stress; who forget Abrabam 
Lincoln's sage aphorism about the foolishness of trying ' 
swap horses when you are crossing a stream. It also illus- 
trates the gravest defect of our party system, when we recall 

* The Lise of the Right Hon, John Edward Ellis, By Arthur Tilney Bassett. 
London: Macmillan and Co. [7s, 6d, net.j 
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ant of obloquy which this single indiscretion caused 
Te eee on a man whose life gave just occasion for 
- rd Bryce’s eloquent words :— 
ho are in politics not for the sake of fame or office, but 
— -— serve their country and help forward good causes ; 
thet == of popular applause and fearless when unpleasant 
oo tae d to be spoken; men who think for themselves and try 
- soation by the touchstone of honour and justice, are none 
ye on in any assembly. Fortunately our British constitu- 
poo ages usually loyal to such men, for the British voter loves 
pani and they are respected by opponents as well as by 
courat hese men have been in our House of Commons an 
oer of inestimable value, giving it that tone and spirit by 
oneh it has retained the confidence of the courtry.” 
We believe that there are still many men of this type to be 
found on the Liberal benches; for the moment, however, they 


geem to have become inarticulate. 





PASTOR FUTURUS.* 


Wuarever Mr. Skrine writes is written with a grateful 
freshness: the thought springs from his own fountain, though 
this is fed from many sources. His new book, which, following 
the pastoral convention, he has called an “idyll ””"—and he may 
plead Milton's authority for associating pastoral poetry with 
toral theology—is the diary of the Principal of a new 
Theological College, founded by the Bishop of “ Carleford.” 
Such a scheme allows him scope for the discussion of many of 
the problems which are alive in the Church to-day, such as the 
conversion of the slum-dweller, the revision of the Prayer 
Book, and Modernism ; and the discussion is carried on in the 
manner of the Platonic dialogues, and with something of their 
charm. For Mr. Skrine is a poet and a mystic; and at the 
game time a keen logician. Like a poet, he is fertile in tropes 
and figares, but no one is keener to detect the fallacies under- 
lying the use of tropes and figures by other men. We may 
illustrate from his handling of the figure of a “ deposit” applied 
to the “faith once delivered to the saints” :— 

“What fatal blindness is this that possesses so many of our 

orthodox! Their exclusive trust in the Four Centuries, their 
worship of the Primitive—why call it reverence, caution, sted- 
fastness, fidelity to the good thing entrusted? .. . What a waste- 
ful trusteeship is this, which leaves a heritage still invested in a 
falling security, when it should be transferred betimes into 
safety.” 
More excellent, however, than controversial keenness is the 
pastoral spirit that glows in these pages. It is unmistak abl 
that Mr. Skrine realizes modern problems with heart as well 
as understanding; and he looks for their solution to the 
former quite as much as to the latter. His panacea is a Referen- 
dum, which, as he justly says, is the principle of the Catholic 
Church; although it must be owned that answers are apt 
to come in slowly, and the confessor who states the question 
has not infrequently to join the noble army of martyrs before 
he wins his cause. There is much talk among the young 
students at “Carleford” College of the “ Real” Church, in 
contrast with “High” and “Low”; we can confidently say 
that such a book as this of Mr. Skrine’s must make for its 
realization. 





THE HIGHLAND HOST.+ 


Mr. Exper's little monograph on the famous Highland Host 
isan example of the careful and competent work in Scottish 
history which is being done to-day by the younger scholars. 
He has gone diligently through the documents, published and 
enpublished, and bas shed much new light on a most dis- 
creditable episode in Scottish government. In 1677 Lauderdale, 
in despair of insuring religious uniformity by any ordinary 
means, invented the device of a Bond which made masters 
responsible for the behaviour of all residents on their land. 
Such a scheme might have worked well enough under a clan 
system, but it was hopeless in the Lowlands, where independent 
tenants paid a full rent to the lairds for their holdings. The 
unfortunate gentry of the West could do nothing to enforce 
the Bond even when they signed it, and Lauderdale, conscious 
of the weakness of the regular forces in Scotland, resolved 
to bring down Highland levies to crush out resistance. 
He was undoubtedly in a difficult position, for there was 
& political side to the Covenant which a Minister of the 
___ = 





wena et @ Dramatic Idyl. By J. H. Skrine. London: Longmans 
¢ Highland Host of 1678. By John BR, Elder, M.A. Glasgow: James 
MacLehose and Sons. (5s. net. } af 





Crown might well regard as treasonable; but he took the 
best way to raise discontent into rebellion. It is more than 
probable that he would have welcomed the latter, for it would 
have given Charles an excuse for that standing Army after 
which his soul hankered. In spite of the protests of the 
Ayrshire and Clydesdale lairds, led by Hamilton, orders were 
issued to men like Mar, Huntly, Airlie, and Cuithness to march 
their clansmen by way of Glasgow to the Whig districts. The 
Highlanders lived at free quarters, and were apt to commandeer 
shamelessly, but the marvel is that with so wild a host in so 
explosive a neighbourhood there were so few casualties. One 
of the Highlanders was killed at Campsie, but there seems to 
be no record of any Lowlander losing his life. The leaders of 
the host, especially Atholl and Perth, were as humane as the 
business allowed. A few months saw the Highlanders back 
in their homes, laden with miscellaneous plunder, but it is 
recorded that the students of Glasgow College compelled a 
large body to stand and deliver at Glasgow Bridge, and 
apparently retained the surrendered booty for the benefit of 
the city. The sending of the Highland Host had two 
important results. It was the last straw which broke the 
temper of the Covenanters, and indirectly led to the murder 
of Sharp and the battles of Drumclog and Bothwell Bridge. 
Again, it accentuated the old divisions in Scottish politics 
between the Episcopal and Court party, the extreme Presby- 
terians, and the devotees of civil and religious liberty, a creed 
which descended from Montrose and eventually triumphed 
with the Revolution. Mr. Elder is a careful writer, but we 
have noticed two trifling slips. Who is the Lord McDonald 
mentioned on p. 62? There was no peerage of that name till 
1776. On p. 130 he talks of the Duke of Perth, when he 
means Earl. The Perth dukedom was a Jacobite creation of 
1695. 





FICTION. 





WAITING.* 
THE influence of Modernism on fiction, of which perhaps the 
most conspicuous illustration hitherto has been found in the 
novels of Fogazzaro, is beginning to make itself felt amongst 
British writers. A couple of years ago we noticed Mr. 
O’Donovan’s Father Ralph, in which he described the educa- 
tion and ministry of a young Irish priest of good family who 
was excommunicated for refusing to conform to the Papal 
condemnation of Modernism. Mr. O'Donovan's new novel 


| is a powerful indictment of the much-discussed Ne Temere 


decree against mixed marriages. Of its merits as a work of 
art and a study of character we shall speak presently. As a 
contribution to politico-religious controversy it arrests atten- 
tion by its intimate and circumstantial treatment of a thorny 
problem. Mr. O'Donovan, so far as we can judge from these 
pages, is neither a Protestant nora Unionist. His sympathies, 
as expressed in the aspirations and actions of his hero, are 
pronouncedly Nationalist. Again, so far as creed is concerned, 
no invidious distinctions are drawn between Protestantism 
and Roman Catholicism, to the prejudice of the latter. Nota 
single Protestant clergyman appears on the scene, and the 
writer's attitude towards the Roman Catholic priesthood, 
though severely critical, is not one of unqualified hostility. 
He is only anti-clerical in so far as clericalism claims divine 
authority for man-made ordinances. His case is put in a 
nutshell in the words of Maurice Blake: “Some Roman 
lawyer made it [the decree against mixed marriages} the law 
of God here a couple of years ago. Up tothen my marriage 
would have been valid. One would think God knew His own 
mind better. Perhaps He does, in spite of Ne Temere?” 
Father Ralph, as we have seen, dealt with the trials of an 
Irish priest. Waztting illustrates the oppressive working of 
the Vatican decrees on an Irish layman. Maurice Blake is 
the clever son of a “strong” farmer whose parents have 
made considerable sacrifices to have him trained as a school- 
master. As the protégé, favourite pupil, and assistant of the 
old master of the village school at Bourneen, be secures the 
appointment on the resignation of his predecessor—the parish 
priest and manager of the school, Father Mabon, giving his 
consent in consideration of a handsome subscription from 
Maurice's father to the building of the chapel spire. But 
when Maurice wishes to marry a Protestant girl Father 


. Waiting. By Gerald O’Dovovan. London: Macmillanand Co. [fs.) 
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Mahon dismisses him from his post, and refuses a dispensa- 
tion for the marriage, thongh it is alleged (see p. 188) that he 
had already granted one to a country gentleman of ample 
means. Maurice migrates to Dublin, makes a decent income 
out of journalism and literature, and, after several further 
failures to obtain a dispensation, marries Alice Barton, 
the Protestant girl, at a registry office. The curtain 
falls for three years, during which the Ne Temere 
decree has been promulgated. The story is resumed with 
Maurice's campaign as a Nationalist candidate for the con- 
stituency in which he was born, and from which be had 
been expelled by clerical influence. He is supported 
by all the “intellectuals” on the Nationalist side, but the 
majority of the priests, headed by Father Mahon, oppose him 
on the strength of his marriage, an official Nationalist candi- 
date is put up against him by the League, and at a mission 
conducted by the Prior of the Order of “Seraphites”’ he is 
denounced from the altar as a traitor to his religion and his 
Church, and his wife as “no better than a woman off the 
streets.” Finally, the old schoolmaster, who had voted for 
Manrice, is denied on his deathbed the last rites of the Church 
by Father Mahon because he refuses to turn Maurice and his 
wife out of his house. 
leaving the Roman Catholic Communion; his offence is solely 





There is no indication of Maurice’s | 


that of contracting a union which is valid by the law of the | 


land and invalid in the sight of his Church. The main count 


| with a man who cannot marry her. 


of Mr. O’Donovan’s indictment is thus directed against the | 


Vatican. For the rest, he represents. the Irish priesthood as 
divided in their sympathies, the kindlier, more tolerant, and 


more spiritual being dominated by narrow and avaricious | 
| it naturally follows from the circumstances of the plot that 


fanatics, gross-minded gladiators like the Prior of the 
“ Seraphites,” and enemies of intellectual emancipation. 
Such of them as show any real independence or liberality of 
view are never ablé to make théir opposition effective. As 
for the laity, we are invited to believe that a large propor- 
tion, if not indeed a majority, dislike, and even resent, clerical 
tyranny and rapacity, but that they acquiesce more from 
fear than approval. In the case of some of the “ intellectuals’ 
—e.g., Breslin, the editor of the Siar of Liberty—this acquies- 
cence takes the form of cynical opportunism. Nodoubt some 
of Mr. O’Donovan’s allegations will be hotly canvassed. The 
power which he ascribes to the priest-manager of what is in the 
eye of the law a secular and undenominational school is, 
if correctly stated, an outrageous anomaly. But no doubt 
this state of affairs will be regarded by some Nonconformist 
Radicals as an excellent reason for the establishment of Home 
Rule. We do not profess to be able to take a calmly dis- 
passionate view of a book with the general aim of which we 
so profoundly sympathise. Mr. O’Donovan’'s politics are not 
those of the Spectator, but it is impossible not to be attracted 
by the generous idealism of the author's views on Home Rule, 
though it is obvious that he recognizes the difficulty of 
reconciling them with the requirements of official Nationalism. 
It is interesting to note that be regards the average priest as 
a strong opponent of the literary revival and the Irish-speaking 
movement. 

Polemics apart, the story loses nothing from the mode of its 
presentation. Mr.O’Donovan knows the country and the mind 
of the Irish peasant. There is only one character that strikes 
us as artificial—the editor who is only honest in his literary 
criticism. The old schoolmaster is the most lovable character 
in the book; Father Mabon, the “big man,” is immensely 
impressive in his inflexibly vindictive sectarianism; while there 
are half-a-dozen vtber remarkable portraits of priests, from 
the Goliardic Prior to the gentle Father Malone. It may be 
urged that be ascribes to his hero and heroine a delicacy and 
refinement hardly to be expected from the son of a farmer 
and the daughter of a shopwalker; but these things are much 
more possible in Ireland than in England. 





Time and Thomas Waring. By Morley Roberts. (Eveleigh 
Nash. 6s.)\—No one who does not like surgical and medical 
details should attempt to read Mr. Morley Roberts's new 
novel. For, althoughit is chiefly concerned with the psycho- 
logical after effects of a major operation, still the surgical details 
are given with such minuteness that readers who do not care for 
such things will find the book more than tiresome. ‘Tiresome, 
however, is the very last word which would be applied to it by 
anyone who was interested, not only in the mental and moral 





effects of a great illness, but in the physical side 
The story opens with a certain gruesomeness in the o 
theatre of a nursing home, on the table of whic 
tunate hero proceeds to place himself. It ends in the 
circumstances and in the same place with the presumed ps 
of Thomas Waring under the anaesthetic administered nan 
second operation. The stretch of time between the beshasion 
and the end is filled by the account of the change of h, >. 
experienced by Mr. Waring. He has become convinced ties 
falsehood of the dogmas of religion, and takes the world a 
place of purely mechanical happenings quite uncoemesiad 
with the will of man, or indeed with any Supreme Wilk 
either. As, however, at the same time he has the wit to 
perceive that the principles of the Christian religion, loving. 
kindness and mercy, are the true ways to happiness 
his dreary creed does not prevent him from trying to 
the best of his power to make everyone happy round him 
A lifetime on earth is so short that everyone had better Radi 
contented as he may. This is the outcome of Mr. Thomas 
Waring’s philosophy; but, he thinks, as happiness consigty 
in doing good, let us at the same time do as much good 
as possible. In conventional morality Mr. Waring is totally 
lacking. Not only has he a mistress himself, or, as 
the author naively puts it, nct only is he practically poly. 
gumous, but he applauds his own daughter for running . 


aS well) 
Perating 
h the unfor. 


away 
As Mr. Waring contrives 
to keep his wife and his mistress entirely apart, so that the 
wife never hears of the mistress, his conduct is perhaps not 
to be wondered at in his peculiar state of mind. The 
character-drawing of the book is cleverly accomplished, though 


all the personages of the drama are seen from a rather 
morbid standpoint. No one who thinks he will ever have to 
undergo an operation should read Mr. Morley Roberts's 
account of Thomas Waring’s recovery from unconsciousness, 
It is truly appalling, and enough to make the stoutest beart 
quake. 

Love the Harper. By Eleanor G. Hayden. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 6s.).—Ambition may be a dangerous quality to 
possess, but we cannot help wishing that Miss Hayden would 
take the risk of cultivating it. She has many of the essentials 
of a good writer, notably the power of making us see things 
as she sees them, and look through her rather optimistic eyes 
at the world around us; and she bas a true sense of the beauty 
of country sights and sounds. But she is never touched with 
divine fire, and fails, for the most part, to rise above an 
average level of insight and enthusiasm. It is not so much 
from the plot of her novel that the desirable ambition is 
absent, for one might go further, and find many worse plots, 
but rather from her drawing of character, her dialogue, and 
her probing of other men’s minds. However, it would be 
unkind to quarrel with a book so pleasant and wholesome as 
this one, all about nice people, who do what is right and win 
the reward of virtue: a happy book, which keeps its pages 
clean from uny sordid ideas, a book which is summed up in 
Matthew’s philosophy: “ When arraone is happy to their 
marrow-bones, all the ’musement they wants, is just a wory 


now an’ agen to let ’em know how happy they be! 


A Free Hand. By Helen C. Roberts. (Duckworth and Oo. 
6s.)—A reviewer sometimes grows very weary of what may be 
called the biographical school of novelists, whose work is, only 
too often, introspective to the point of insanity. Miss Roberts's 
new book is on familiar lines, but claims attention by reason of 
the unusual reverence and reserve with which she treats yr 
subject. She refrains from dissecting with unscrupulous zeal the 
emotions of Ridley Courage; and has, moreover, acquired the 
art of striking the happy mean between imaginative writing 
and that modern realism which is far more real than Life. 
The “free hand” is the liberty from convention which Ridley 
all the time coveted and never achieved ; but the interest of bis 
career and of his character is, so far as we are concerned, 
eclipsed by the brilliant and capable portrait of Alison, his 
wife. Miss Roberts is at her best, as might perhaps be’ 
expeeted, when dealing with women. A feminine band is 
certainly to be traced in the account of Janet's shopping: 


“She would, thus, walk from a fruiterer'’s at the extreme end’ 


of Western Road, where she had purchased about two dosen 
grapes, to another fur down in remote St. James’s Street,’ 
where she would add three oranges to her basket. 1t wae 
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rl through econony, but more because she was desperately 
: ‘a that her mother and sister should enjoy the best 
— bargains that she could make. ‘And,’ as she said to 
ey, ‘vou oan never.get.more than one really best in any 
ge Novets.—The Princes of the Stock Exchange. 
By Nemirovich: Danchenko. (Holden and Hardingham. 6s.) 
—A vigorous novel, condemning the Stock Exchange of St. 
Petersburg. It is hampered by a poor and stilted translation. 
The Making of a” Bigot. By Rose Macaulay. (Hodder 
aud Stoughton. 6s.)—Miss Macaulay's novel sustains her 
reputation, for it is brilliantly clever, yet with depths of 
thought. It is altogether one of the best works of fiction that 
we have come across for some time.——The Treaswe. By 
Kathleen Norris. (Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—This 
shrewd little satire on the “servant question” in America 
would seem to be the outcome of bitter experience and of 
a sense of humour. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


Under this heading we motice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for review in other sorms, | 


The Progress of Eugenics. By C. W. Saleeby. (Cassell and 
€o. 5s. net.)—Dr. Saleeby has long identified himself in the 
public eye with eugenic propaganda. His present work incor- 
porates much of the material which he used in recent courses 
of lectures under the auspices of the National Council of 
Morals and the Royal Institution. It provides a comprehen- 
sive and trustworthy statement of the reforms advocated by 
“the people called eugenists,” and of the practical steps which 
have so far been made towards carrying them into operation. 

A Catalogue of the Printed Books in the Library of the 
Honourable Society of the Middle Temple. By C. E. A. 
Bedwell. 3 vols. (Middle Temple. Members 5s., mon- 
members 10s.)\—This admirably compiled work—sold at an 
extraordinarily low price in view of its handsome get-up— 
contains an author-catalogue in two volumes and a subject- 
index in one. It must be of great service to workers in the 
Middle Temple library, and to legal students in particular. 





Travellers’ Tales of Scotland. By R. H. Coats. (Alex. 
Gardner. 2s, 6d. net.)—Many eminent persons, from Froissart 
to Queen Victoria, have left a record of their impressions in 
visiting Scotland. Mr. Coats has made an entertaining volume 
out of these records. Froissart thought the Scots envious and 
extortionate, “asking for what was worth only ten florins 
sixty or a hundred” ; we think we know the hotel he stayed 
at. A sixteenth-century Spanish visitor, on the other hand, 
said that the Scots liked foreigners so much “that they 
dispute with one another who shall have and treat a foreigner 
in his house.” That also is still true in certain districts—but 
something depends on the foreigner. 





Odd Yarns of English Lakeland. By W. T. Palmer. 
(Skeflington and Son. 2s. 6d. net.)—In her preface to this 
delightful book Mrs. Humphry Ward tells us that “little 
they know of Lakeland who only Lakeland know "—in other 
words, that the most enduring pleasure from a holiday in 
sight of Skiddaw or Scafell is only to be obtained by those 
who not merely enjoy the scenery, but make some acquaintance 
with the people. Every tourist has not the gift of doing this, 
and we are grateful to Mr. Palmer for putting at our service 
“the twin keys of sympathy and natural kinship which unlock 
the secrets of the dules and the lips of the Cumbrian folk.” 
These “narratives of romance, mystery, and superstition,” as 
told by the dalesfolk, were well worth collecting. 





Nowadays the inquirer into almost any subject ean obtain 
® popular monograph on it at a moderate price. A number of 
auch books lie before us. In Messrs. Williams and Norgate’s 

Home University Library ”—one of the best of the shilling 
series—we note Dr. R. Munro's Prehistoric Britain, Professor 
A. C. Pigou's Unemployment, and Mr. E. N. Bennett's Problems 
gt illage Life. In Messrs. Collins's “ Nation’s Library,” alsoat 
a shilling, we may mention Mr. Chiozza Money’s The Nation's 





Wealth and Mr. W. B. Worsfold’s The Future of Egypt. In 
the still cheaper (sixpenny) series of Messrs, Jack, “The 
People’s Books,” we observe Mrs. Arthur Bell's Architecture, 
Mr. A. Ogilvie's Applications of Electricity, and Miss Masson's 
R. L. Stevenson, 





The People of Armenia, By Archag Tchobanian. Trans. 
lated by Lieut.-Colonel G. M. Gregory. (J. M. Dent and 
Sons. 1s. 6d. net.)—In his preface to this illuminative little 
book—a lecture originally delivered before a French audience 
—Lord Bryce says that “ Europe ought to know more than 
she has hitherto known of the achievements of the Armenian 
race, Whose annals stretch back to the sixth century before 
our era, of its prowess in war, of the great men it produced, 
of its learning and its art, the most advanced in Western Asia. 
No nation has a longer record of valour and patriotism, hardly 
any nation a record of such sufferings and of such loyalty to 
the Christian faith.” Mr, Tehobanian’s sketch of Armenian 
history is brief and readable. He concludes by urging the 
Concert of Europe to lend Turkey a Governor-General for 
Armenia who will carry into effect those reforms “ which have, 
until now, merely existed upon paper.” 





The Story of Dorothy Jordan. By Clare Jerrold. (Eveleigh 
Nash. 15s. net.)—Mrs. Jerrold, an industrious and enter- 
taining maker of books, has found a good subject in “ that 
charming, endearing, beautiful, little, accomplished actress” 
of whom it was said by one of her audience that her voice as 
she came on the stage “did away the cares of the whole 
house.” Dorothy Jordan was a very fascinating creature, and 
it is easy to understand how she acquired so great an influence 
over her Royal lover, the Duke of Clarence. This influence 
as Mrs. Jerrold shows, she used uniformly for good ptrposes. 
The author bas been diligent in discovering new material, and 
her narrative is eminently readable. 





Anarchy or Order. (Duty and Discipline Movement, 117 
Victoria Street, London.)—We could wish that this sane and 
suggestive little book were in the hands of every parent, 
schoolmaster, and person set in authority throughout the 
country. It is a practical warning against that “ softness,” 
that tendency to take the direction of least immediate resist- 
ance, which is the greatest danger we have to face in the 
education of the young. Even people of mature years 
too often act on the anarchistic maxims which these essays 
aim at discouraging—‘I want it, so I will have it,” or “I 
hate it, so I won't doit.” Duty and discipline are the only 
means to attain permanent happiness as well as success—be 
it in individual or collective life. We therefore wish all 
success to the admirable work being done by the Duty and 
Discipline Movement. 





The Prevention and Treatment of Tuberculosis in London. 
(Charity Organization Society.)—This report of the inquiry 
instituted a year ago by the Charity Organization Society 
supports the adoption, and illustrates the working, of the 
dispensary system recommended by the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Tuberculosis. 





New Epritions.—A Historical Geography of the British 
Colonies. By Sir Charles Lueas, Vol. IIL; Vol. IV, 
Parts I. and IIJ. (Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d., 6s. 6d, and 
6s. 6d.)—This enlarged edition of the excellent work which 
Sir Charles Lueas undertook single-handed more than twenty- 
five years ago is approaching completion. The present volames 
—West Africa and part of South Africa—have been revised 
by Mr. A. B. Keith and the original author. Every student 
of Imperial history should own them. Mexico: the Land of 
Unrest. By Henry Baerlein, (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 
7s. 6d. net.)—In the preface to this second edition Mr. Buerlein 
declares that “the deplorable condition of Mexico ” is largely 
due to President Wilson’s policy, and calls on him to 
intervene. The Emancipation of English Women. By W. 
L. Blease. (David Nutt. 2s. 6d. net.)\—A revised edition of 
a sympathetic review of the Feminist movement in England 
from 1660 to 1912. Amongst Messrs. Nelson's desirable 
reprints we note Life at the Zoo, by C. J. Cornish (is. net); 
Mr. Belloc’s The Girondin (7a. net); andseveral French works, 
including La Fontaine's Fables (10d. net), Labiche’s Cagnotte 
(1s. net), and M. Loti’s Jérusalem (Is. net). 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
—_—o_—— 


Adair (C.), Under the Incense Trees, cr 8vo 
Aflalo (F. G.), Birds in the Calendar, cr 8vo ... (M. Seeker) net 
Allen (P. S.), The Age of Erasmus, 8vo ..................(Clarendon Press) net 
Bainbridge (O.), The Lesson of the Anglo-American Peace Centenary, 

vi (Heath & Cranton) net 


(S. Paul) 


, The 
Barrington hee R.), Life of Walter Bagehot, 8vo 
Baxter (W. M.), South Hants and Dorset, 12mo .... 
Bindloss (H.), Blake’s Burden, cr 8vo { 
Bond (J. W.), Field Studies of Some Rarer British Birds...(Witherby) net 
Brooke (C. W. A.), Modern Methods of Parochial Organization, cr 8vo 
(Mowbray) net 
Brown (A. van V.)and Rankin (W.), Short History of Italian Painting, 8vo 
(Dent) net 
Buck (S. J.), The Granger Movement, 8vo (H. Milford) net 
Burland (J. B, H.-), The Curse of Cloud, cr 8vo . (Chapman & Hall) 
Clark (H. W.), Liberal Orthodoxy, 8vo....................(Chapman & Hall) net 
Clay (R. M.), Ihe Hermits and Anchorites of Eugland, 8vo (Methuen) net 
Coffin (H. 8.), University Sermons, cr 8vo ..... (H. Milford) net 
Colvin (I.), Bsop in Polit cs, er 8vo .{W. Blackwood) net 
Couch (M. Q.-), Cornwall's Wonderland, er 8vo . (Dent) net 
Coventry Leet Book (The), 8V0 ...........cccc-ceccescceeeseeseereseereeeees(H, Milford) 
Crawfurd (R.), Plague and Pestilence in Literature and Art, 8vo 
(Clarendon Press) net 12/6 
Cropper (J. W.) and Drew (A. H.), Researches into Induced Cell-Repro- 
duction in Amoebae, Vol. [V., 8vo (J. Murray) net 5/0 
Davey (N.), The Gas Turbine, 8vo .(Constable) net 
De Vauriard (G.), The Lily and the Rose, cr 8vo ............ ...(Alston Rivers) 
Dewing (A. S.), Corporate Promotions and Reorganizations, 8vo 
. (H. Milford) net 
(Methuen) net 
..(Smith & Elder) net 
(Unwin) net 
....(M. Goschen) 


100 


60 


Ditchfield (P. H.), London Survivals, 4to 
Dunraven (Earl), Canadian Nights, 8vo 
Eucken {B), Collected Essays, 8vo................... 
Fiastri (V. G.), From Opposite Shorex, cr 8vo .... ; 
Forrest (J.), Eye, Nose, Throat, and Ear, 8vo .... (H. Kimpton) net 
Fraser (Mrs. H. and H.), The Bale-Fire, cr 8vo...... ..............(Hutehinson) 
Freeman (N. H.), Baumé and Specific Gravity Tables for Liquids Lighter 

than Water, 12mo (Spon) net 
Gale (N.), Collected Poems, cr 8¥0......0.0........6.c0cc0.0000e-e0..-(Macmillan) net 
Gibson (R. R.), Forces Mining and Undermining China ...(A. Melrose) net 
Glass (M.), Abe and Mawruss, cr 8vo ....(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Glass (M.), Potash and Perlmutter, cr 8vo.., ....(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Hall (T.), Romances of the Peerage, 8vo (Holden & Hardingham) 
Hirschel (G.), Text-Book of Local Anaesthesia, 8vo ..................(Bale) net 
Hume (F.), The Lost Parchment, cr 8vo ... (Ward & Lock) 
Ilbert (C.), The Mechanics of Law Making, cr 8vo .(H. Milford) net 
Trish Lover (An), by the author of ‘* Without a God,” cr 8vo ......(K. Paul) 
Jack (F. B.), Cookery for Every Household, roy 8vo..................(Jack) net 
Jeffery (F. H.), Notes on Elementary Inorganic Chemistry, 8vo 

(Camb. Univ, Press) net 

Jones (M.), Angels in Wales, cr 8vo.. L 
Jones (M.), The New Testament in the Twentieth Century, 8vo 


(Macmillan) net 
Kaye (G. W. C.), X Rays, 8vo (Longmans) net 
Kennelly (A. E.), Chart Atlas of Complex Hyberbolic and Circular 
OD EEE EOL LEE 
Kennelly (A. E.), Tables of Comp'ex Hyberbolic and Circular Functions, 
SD ceacesceconinigissvestationdiestisantenincacntcantevinaninsantiimcerdinel ilford) net 
King of the Jews (The): a Drama from the Russian of ‘'K. P.,’’ er 8vo 
(Cassell) net 
Laut (A. C.), Through the Unknown South-West, 8vo ......(Richards) net 
Leslie (G. D,), The Inner Life of the Royal Academy, 8vo (J, Murray) net 106 
Lincoln (N. S.), The Man Inside, cr 8vo (Appleton) 6/0 
Lombardo (G,. M.), Commercial French, 8vo (Nutt) net 3/6 
Lorimer (N.), By the Waters of Germany, 8vo . ...... (3. Paul) net 12/6 
Lubbock (B.), The China Clippers, 8vo ...................6 iaveieal (J. Brown) net 5/0 
Lusk (G.), The Fundamental Busis of Nutrition, cr 8vo..(H. Milford) net 2/6 
MacColl (Malcolm), Memoirs and Correspondence, edited by G. W. E. 
I a i ac nl ll id eleclalae a cei (Smith & Elder) net 
Macdonald (I.), Smuggling in the Highlands, er 8vo........(E. Mackay) net 
Martindale (C. C.), The Waters of Twilight, cr 8vo ........./Longmans) net 
Martin (E. O.), The Gods of India, er 8V0 ..................6600c0.-s0e-e. (Dent) net 
Middleton (A. 8.), A Vagabond's Philosophy in Various Moods, cr 8vo 
(Constable) net 
Moffatt (W.), New Canadian Poems, cr 8V0 ...........c.cc00000s ..(Simpkin) net 
Moore (A.), The Orient Express, 8vo eal ..(Constable) net 
Mordaunt (E.), The Island: a Novel, cr 8vo.... ...(Heinemann) 
Minster (M.), Anna Borden’s Career, cr 8V0 ...............000.0e0ee-.. (Appleton) 
Murison (W.), Précis Writing, cr 8vo ...........(Camb. Univ. Press) Part I. 
Part IT. 3/0, Part LIT. 
Nathan (M. M.-), History of Russian Music, cr 8vo .........(W. Reeves) net 
Nettleton (G, H.), English Drama of the Restoration and Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, 1642-1780, CF BVO .........ccccceeeceeeeereeseeseeseeenereeeeeneeees (Macmillan) net 
Norris (W. E.), Barbara and Company, cr 8vo (Constable) 
Oyster (The) : a Novel, by a Peer, er 8¥0......0.......c.ccceecceeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeee( LONG) 
Pelham (H.S.), The Training of a Working Boy, cr 8vo ...(Macmillan) net 
Reed (C. B.), Masters of the Wilderness, 12mo......(Camb, Univ. Press) net 
R chards (S, A.), Feminist Writers of the 17th Century, cr 8vo (Nutt) net 
Roberts (L.), England Over Seas, cr 8vo (E, Mathews) net 
f=.ldo (M.), How to Pose, cr 8vo “* Health & Strength ’’) net 
Science an’ Practice of Dental Surgery, 4to vesseeees (HL. Frowde) net 
Sidgwick (A.), Elementary Logic, cr 8vo --seeees. (Camb, Univ. Press) 
Simpson (D. C.), Pentateuchical Criticism .,....(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Steiner (R.), An Outline of Occult Science ...(Theosophical Pub. Soc.) net 
Tagore (R.), Chitra: a Play in One Act, cr 8vo..................(Macmillan) net 
Terry (S. B.), The Financing of the Thirty Years’ War, 1337-1360, 8vo 
(Constable) net 
.... (Heinemann) net 
(J. Murray) 
(Heinemann) net 
(J. M. Watkins) net 
(Macmillan) net 


10/6 
3,0 
36 
4/6 
3/6 
2/6 


7/6 


Vontade (J.), The English Soul, cr 8v0 ...0...0000.00000000. 
Watson (E. H. L.), Cloudesley Tempest: a Novel, cr 8vo .... 
Whitman (S.), Turkish Memories, 8vo 
Wilmshurst (W. L.), Contemplations, cr 8vo... 
Wright (W. B.), The Quaternary Ice Age, 8vo ..... 


LIBERTY 
FABRICS 


EXCEL 
IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Patterns Post Free. Liberty and Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London: and Paris, 

BY SPECIAL 

APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


FOR FOR 
DRESSES FURNISHING 





DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
lication. 


*9 L t d., 


Ships’ Compasses. 
NEW EN re free on ap 
E. DENT and 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, or 4 Roya! Exchange, E.G 








THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


32 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, w..: 
‘? 
and 8 Avenue de Friediand, Paris, 


Tailoring of the Highest Class at Moderate Prices, 
Thomas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 


visits to the provinces, and will be happy to 
wait upon any gentleman by appointment, 





A Delicious Cup of Cocca 
Made in a Moment 


Take a teaspoonful of Savory & Moore's Cocoa and Milk, mix to as 
paste with a little hot water, add boiling water as required, and you coke 
momenta delicious cup of Cocoa, nourishing and sustaining— i; . 
in itself. 

Savory & Moore’s Cocoa and Milk is an excellent thing for the brain-worker. 
for those who suffer from ‘“‘ nerves”’ or insomnia; and for the busy hg 
woman who is obliged at times to forgo a regular meal and yet requ “4 
something sustaining in the meantime. — 

But perhaps its most valuable property is that it is very easily dig 
can be taken without the least "onions even by re oo sigested sad 
ai with care and are unable to take tea, coffee, or cocva in the ordinary 
orm. . 


TESTIMONY.—‘‘I have used your 
Cocoa and Milk and consider it an 
excellent preparation, very agreeable 
in flavour, and superior to tea, especi- 
ally when taken in the afternoon by very pleasant, nourishing drink, [ 
those whose digestions are weak.” hupe to continue your make,” 


Tins 2s, 6d, & 1s. 6d., of all Chemists and Stores, 


SAMPLE FOR 3d. POST FREE 
A Trial Tin of the Cocoa and Milk will be sent, by ret , 
3d. Mention this journal and address: or one Gee 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London. 


ina 
in fact, & meal 


** Your Cocoa and Milk seems so far 
to agree with me. I have tried al 
other cocoas with more or less head. 
ache, and have been barred from a 





GREEN and ABBOTT 
ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 
FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC, INVITED 

473 OXFORD STREET, w. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£85,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID.................-... £&100,000,000. 


Tel: 
3500 
Cerrard 





ARTNERSHIP in or TRANSFER of two FLOURISH. 
ING PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING, 

& Co. have been consulted about two important openings in well-known 
and very successful Preparatory Schools, containing about 40 boys. About 
£3,000 to £4,000 capital required. Premises excellent.—For further particulars 
about these or other openings apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & Co., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


YHAMPERY (VALAIS), SWITZERLAND.—To be LET 
or SOLD, CHALET VILLA, south aspect, three sitting, eight bel 
usual offices, stable, fowl-house, small 


rooms, glazed verandah, kitchen, 
cows. — Apply 


chalet, and bungalow (two rooms) ; 
E. HAMILTON, 


grazing for two 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


Ce OF LEEDS TRAINING COLLEGE FOB 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


REQUIRED, in September, a LECTURER in EDUCATION and HEAD ia 
the Department of Teachers for Upper Standards (Women). 

Candidates should possess an Honours Degree or its equivalent and have 
had practical experience in teaching. Special qualifications in Educational 
Psychology are desirable. 

The lady appointed would be required to take up full duties in 
next and may Re asked to go into residence. 

Commencing salary £200 per annum, : =" 

Applications, which must be made on forms to be obtained from the ms A 
signed, should be endorsed “‘‘Iraining College" and forwarded to bs 
SECRETARY FOR EDUCATION, Education Offices, Leeds, not later tha» 


10th June, 1914. 
Educati JAMES GRAHAM, 
a Secretary for Education. 


Septe mber 


Leeds, 


ANTED, a LADY as MATRON for the Royal 
Drummond School for Orphan Daughters of Soldiers. Salary poet 
mencing £50 per annum. Lodging, food, light, Full particulars from! 
SECRETARY, 77 Dame Street, Dublin, 
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TAFFORDS HIRE COMMITTEE. 


Ow METALLURGICAL AND ENGINEERING INSTITUTE, 
couNTY MET: WEDNESBURY. 





EDUCATION 


“YY 


IN -ECTURER IN ENGINEERING SUBJECTS required to com 
lage in September. Salay £150, rising by annual increments of £10 
me 


>) per annum. . , 
to ii Pee maceoe be qualified to teach the constituent subjects of 


Mechan cal and Electrical Engineering Courses as taken in Evening Technical 
e i 


Sao Lecturer may be requ'red to give instruction in other centres besides 
y yury. er 
Wednesbury 1 forms of application may be obtained from the 


Further particulars an ; 
igne »plications must be received not later than 3rd June, 1914, 
ht Applica GRAHAM BALFOUR, 
Younty Education Offices, Stafford. Director of Education. 
— 4th May, 1914. = aoe ven 7 
QTAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
AN ASSISTANT PERIPATETIC LECTURER (WOMAN) IN HYGIENE 
and HOME NURSING is required, to commence in September, Salary £150 
r annum 
Candidat 


es must be definitely qualified to give instruction in Hygiene and 
must have had a practical training in Nursing. It is desirable that they should 
also be acquainte: with the teaching of Domestic Subjects. ‘ 
Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained from the 
undersigned. Applications must be received not later than 2nd June, 1914, 
County Education Offices, Stafford, GRAHAM BALFOUR, 
4th May, 1914. Director of Education. 


'1eu0ou8 tt OF £802 8 08 FF. 

The London County Council invites applications for the position of 
DISTRICT INSPECTOR in the Education Officer's Department. Salary 
£400 a year, rising by annual increments of £25 to £600 a year. 

The person appointed will be required to give his whole time to the duties of 
his office, consisting of the inspection of public elementary schools, evening 
institutes and other educational institutions, and to the performance of such 
other duties as may beentrusted to him. The Inspector will be required to 
devote part of his time to physical education, and must, therefore, possess 

ial qualifications for that work. Women are eligible for this appointment, 
Officials of the Council are not precluded from applying. 

Applications must be on forms to be obtained, with particulars of the 
appointment, by sending a stam ed addressed foolscap envelope to the 
EDUCATION OFFICER, London County Council Education Offices, Victoria 
Fmbankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 11 a.m., on Monday, 
May 25th, 1914. Every communication must be marked “ Inspectorship” on 
the envelope. - . 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will disqualify for appetetment. 

Education Offices, LAURENCE GOMME, 

Victoria Embankment, W.C. Clerk of the London County Council. 


ULME HALL.—Residential Hostel in connection with 
THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 


The Governors of Hulme Ha!l invite applications for the post of WARDEN. 
The Warden must be a member of the Church of England, not necessarily in 
Holy Orders, and a Graduate of a University in the United Kingdom. He 
will be required to reside and begin his duties on October Ist next. The 
commencing stipend is £400 a year, with board and house for the Warden and 
his family. Applications, stating age and whether married, and accompanied 
by not more than three testimonials and three references, should be sent 
before the 6th June to the Clerk at 8 John Dalton Street, Manchester, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained if desired. 

Dated this 26th day of April, 1914, 

STAFFORD TAYLOR. Clerk to the Governors. 


DEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
REGENT'S PARK, N.W, 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS. 

Tn consequence of the appointment of Mr. T, L. Wren to lecture at St. 
John's College, Cambridge, the Council will shortly proceed to appoint an 
ASSISTANT- LECTURER in the Department of Mathematics, 

The salary offered is £165 a year, rising to £200, non-resident, The appoint 
ment is open to men and women equally. 

Six printed or typed copies of applications, and of not more than three 
recent testimonials, should be sent not later than Tuesday, June 2nd, to the 
wudersigued, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

(Signed) ETHEL T, McKNIGHT, 
Secretary of Council. 
YORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITYEE. 
} a 
PENZANCE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED, in September next, a HEAD-MISTRESS for the Penzance 
County Secondary School for Girls. Salary £200, rising by annual increments 
of £12 10s. to a maximum of £300, Form of application and further particulars, 
on receipt of stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, may be obtained from the 
undersigned, to whom all applications must be sent on or before 10th June, 
1914, F. R. PASCOE, 

Education Department, Secretary 

County Hall, Truro, 
; Ist May, 1914, 
eave ED, for Girls’ Chureh of England College, Natal, 
an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach History, and in addition Botany, 
Mathematics, or Geography. Salary £100, resident. Passage paid.—Apply, as 
= as possible, EDUCATION SECRETARY, 23 Army and Navy Mansions, 


TOCKWELL TRAINING COLLEGE—TWO 
kh _ LECTURERS (resident and non-resident) required for September. 
Sul jects : (1) English for Final B.A. and Intermediate Arts (London), Reading 
and Phouetics. (2) Botany and Elementary Science. Supervision of School 
practice in each case. Degree and teaching experience essential, Games 
desirable.—For further details apply to PRINCIPAL, 

OYAL SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF OFFICERS 

y OF THE ARMY, BATH.—A resident DOMESTIC ECONOMY MIS. 
TRESS will be required for September, to take Needlework throughout the 
School, and Cookery, Housewifery, and Dressmaking in the Upper Forms; also, 
at first, some English work in the Junior School. Church of England,—Apply, 
with copies of testimonials, to the HEAD MISTRESS, 


BA! H HIGH SCHOOL (G.P.D.S.T.), ROYAL SCHOOL, 
BATH.—An ART MISTRESS is required for September, to give 2} days 
yer week to cach of the above Schools. Good qualifications and experience in 
teaching all branches of Drawing and Painting essential ; Handwork (preferably 
rt Needlework) an additional qualification, Salary £120, non-resident.—Apply 
weattlicate, with copies of testimonials, to the HEAD-MISTRESS of each 
ool, 
S KATHARINE’S TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
e SCHOOLMISTRESSES, TOTTENHAM.—A RESIDENT MISTRESS 
will be required after the Summer Vacation, mainly for English (London B.A. 
Hons.) aud Latin (London B.A.). Degree (or equivalent) ; not under 23 years of 
ae, with experience in Teaching. A Member of the Church of England. 











CITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
(Peainine COLLEGE IN DOMESTIC SUBJECTS, 


_ CHIEF ASSISTANT wanted, preferably one who can offer Theory and 
Practice of Exiveation, or one who holds Science qualifications as applied to 
Domestic Subjects. 

Initial salary, £130 to £150 per aunum, according to qualifications and 
expericnee (partial Board given) 

Porms of A) plication, which may be obtained from the undersignel, should 
be returned not later than the 23rd May, 1914, 

Education Office, Sheftield, G, 8. BAXTER, 


Secretary. 


|S le TON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


for the Training of Elementary School Teachers, 


9th April, 1914, 


WANT ED, in Se_tember, an experienced TEACHER qualided to Lecture in 
HIS'TORY and to assist in the supervision of School Practice. 

Also an experienced TEACHER qualified to teach EDUCATIONAL HAND. 
WORK (including Needlework if possible) and to assist in the supervision of 
School Practice. 

Salary according to qualifications and experience; minimum £100 resident. 

Apphication (no special form required) to be made to the PRINCIPAL, at 
the Colleve, 

HOME SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. ma 
K ise S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


Applications are invited fer the post of LECTURER in PHYSICS. The 
post is for part time only, aud is open to men and women, The Lecturer will 
be required in October, 1914, 

Applications, accompanied by not more than three testimonials or references, 
should be sent to THE SECRETARY, Howe Science Department, King’s 
College for Women, Kensington Square, W., by Saturday, May 25rd, from 
whom further particulars can be obtained, 


i bees UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 
WILLIAM NOBLE FELLOWSHIP, 
Value £150, Tenable for one year. The holder must engage in a piece of 


research under the direction of the School of English Literature at the 
University, Applications, accompanied by published or MS, work, and 
(unless graduates in Arts in the University of Liverpool) three names as 
references, to be forwarded before June Ist to the Kegistrar, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained, EDWARD CAREY, Registrar. 


n* NHAM COLLEGE,—The Trustees of the Mary 

Ewart Trust Fund invite applications from past or present members of 
Newnham College for a TRAVEL ING SCHOLARSHIP of £150, for purposes 
of study, to be awarded in June, 1914.—Applications must be sent, not later 
than June 10th, to Miss CLOUGH, Newnham College, from whom all par- 
ticulars can be obtained. 


QJOUTHLANDS TRAINING COLLEGE, BATTERSEA 
—Applications are invited for the post of RESIDENT MISTRESS OF 
METHOD, to enter upon duty in September next. Salary £150, rising to a 
maximum of £200 by annual increments of £10,—For particulars and Form of 
Application apply The SECRETARY, 130 Horseferry Rd., Westminster, 8.W, 


WALFORD EDUCATION COMMITTEE.— Municipal 
h Secondary School for Girls. FORM MISTRESS qualified to teach 
MATHEMATICS required for September Ist.—For particulars apply to 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, Salford. Applications must be sent in not 
later than May 23rd. 

YHURCH OF ENGLAND TRAINING COLLEGE, 
J CHELTENHAM.—Wanted, in September, a RESIDENT LECTURER 
in EDUCATION and METHOD, Degree and previous experience necessary. 
Churchwomen. Salary, commencing from £110 to £130, with board and 
residence.—Apply, The Reverend THE PRINCIPAL, 


{HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL, PENZANCE, 


WANTED, in September, TWO MISTRESSES, CHURCHWOMEN, 
1, French and German. Tripos preferred, Training or experience, Salary 
£110, non-resident. 
2, English subjects. Geography and Botany. Salary £105, non-resident. 
Apply, Miss BATHURST, 2 Morrab Terrace, Penzance, 


7 XETER DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE.— 
'4 A PRINCIPAL in HOLY ORDERS will be required at the end of 
September next. Salary £450, with an allowance for Rent, Rates, and ‘Taxes. 
—Applications for information to be sent to the Rev, F, W. GEGG, St. John's 
Rectory, 8 Dix's Field, Exeter, 


ELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND—TWO MI5- 
TRESSES wanted, February, 1915, for good Private School, 120 pupils. 
Upper School Mistress for English and French, Salary £120, resident. Lower 
School Mistress. Salary £100, resident. Passage paid ; three years’ agreemeut, 
Interviews before June 19th.—_JOINT AGENCY, 74 Gower Street, London 
~~ sGIVIL «SERVICE COMMISSION, _ 
{ORTHCOMING EXAMINATION.—Junior Appoint- 
ments in certain Departments (18-19}), May 28th. - 
The date specified is the latest at which applications can be received. They 
must be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from the Secretary. 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 


ARM PUPIL.— Vacancy on Dairy Farm ; herd of pedigree 

pigs kept; fruit grown; the farm consists of good arable and pasture 
land ; home comforts ; references given and requ red ; premium, Api ly, 
W. MITCHELL, The Vale, Kirby Bedon, Trowse, nr. Norwich. 


NULLY-TRAINED INFANT HEALTH VISITOR 
required for East End district. Nursing and Midwifery training 
essential. Age not over 40 years. Salary, £100-£120 per annum,.—Apply, by 
letter only, to MISS MATHESON, Secretary Health Visiting Association, 
Town Hall, Poplar, London, E. 


LECTURES, &c. 


(T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE, 
Privcipal—Miss H. L. POWELL es 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London ‘Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL ond Kindergarten, _ ° 
FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.a year, KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

“A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 





py according to qualifications.—For further particulars apply to the 
tmeipal, Rev. PREBENDARY HOBSON, 


Hyde Park, W., at (0 gs. a year, 
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J Ss HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, Ww. 
() — © acto Lessees— Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd.) 





FIVE LECTURES BY 
Mrs. ANNIE BESANT 
(President of the Theosophical Society). 
Subject: MYSTICISM. 
ON SUNDAY EVENINGS: 
May 17. The Meaning and Method of Mysticism, 
24. The God-Idea. 
» 31, The Christ-Idea, 
June 7. The Man-Idea. 
eo 14. Interpretations. 


At 7 —_ 
Gaate— enone, and ey ~ 3s., 2. 
Admission—Is. and 6d., and Free. 

All applications for Tickets must be accompanied by stamped and addressed 
envelope. 

A =. to the Theosophical Publishing Society, 161 New Bond Street, W. 

The eosophical Society, 19 Tavistock Square, W.C. 

The Order of the Star in the East, 290 Regent Street, W. 
or The Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, W. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, and by the Cambridge 
University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 

Students are prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate; the London 
Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography and other Diplomas; the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury's Diploma for teaching Theology; and the Cherwell Hall 
Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. ‘ees for the three Terms 
from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students 
with a degree on entry. Loan fund, Students may borrow sums not exceed- 
ing £25, to be repaid within three years. Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL. 


OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
22 Northumberland Avenue, London, 











The Society offers to send their Lecturer, free of charge, to Literary 
Societies, League Meetings, &c., in any part of England. 








HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 


eee. 
Gsrses EDUCATION CORPORATION 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON 
——_ (Telephone: Pistest 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, boRsET "38 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarscer Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang, Tri 
aii eae eet and Tuition, £60 a year, S. Sespee, Cams, 
oroughly efficien odern Education. Special depart: 
“r ont te ae ay Elder Girls. - par‘ment for Houss, 
TWO TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable at UPLAND 
are offered for competition: one of £30 yearly for girls over ise SCHOOL, 
for girls under 14, Competitors must attain the required standard of nd 
ficiency, and be considered eligible in other respects by the Council, - 
Last date of Entry, July lst.—Apply to The SECRETARY Church Educati: 
Corporation, 34 Denison House, Westminster, London, 8,W, oa 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C, I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. S. H. McCanz 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


eae eerste 
Spt tee PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
A, ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S,, and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Tastitute, 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev, E, Lyttelton, D.D,—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio. 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 

















Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in resid 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 


EOGRAPHY.—Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society 

and Member of the Geographical Association, experienced in teaching 

the subject on modern lines in Girls’ High Schools, COACHES for EXAMINA- 

TIONS or VISITS SCHOOLS in or near London for Lectures and Classes,— 
Box No. 681, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 

limited number of pupils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, 

Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea, Each pupil has separate 
bedroom,—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Secmemmaath. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

assisted by University Honours Man, receives a few BOYS 15 to 18 years 

old, Beautiful upland country. French, German, Univ, Ent. Examinations, 
Careful supervision.—East Meon Vicarage, Peterstield. 


OUNTRY PARSON (ex-Schoolmaster) can take as Pupil 
BOY aged 13-15, Backwardness no objection. Cycling, golf, tennis, 
ephows lodgings. Very healthy country.—JEFFREY, Muckley Cross, 
ridgnorth, 


= 




















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


EA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. Well-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium, Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
&e., —— Excellent Resident Staff, including Mistress for Games and 
French dy for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle. Principals, the Misses WILSON (Newnham College, Training College, 
Camb,, and St, Mary’s, Paddington). 


OME SCHOOL FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
Eleven miles from London, Resident Pupils only. Modern Mansion in 
grounds of 70 acres, over 400 ft. above sea level. Health and happiness first 
consideration. London educational advantages. Thorough English, Music, 
Art, Languages, Dressmaking, Cooking, Games, &c. Elder girls can specialize. 
Principals, Misses Chignell and McLean, B.A., The Grange, Totteridge, Herts. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD., 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 
xcellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; exten- 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St, Andrews). 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


ARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress, 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 

‘ood education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal : 

iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Teachers’ Certificate,— 
Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
d Head-Mistress, Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 





























CoN poseves, SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 

Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. 

Privcipal—Miss H. T, NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 

Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Usterberg).—Prospectus on application, 








ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENs, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Educatiog 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Pain 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if requi 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &o. 
T. GEORGE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Incorporated), 
5 Melville Street, Edinburgh. Founded 1888, 

Head-Mistress: Miss ELIZABETH STEVENSON, B.A., Girton College, 
Cambridge. 

DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, with Preparatory Department (to which littl 
boys under seven are admitted). 

The School will be transferred in October, 1914, to new buildings on Windmill 
Brae (Coltbridge Terrace). 

A Boarding House under the control of the School Council adjoins the 
extensive playing fields surrounding the School. 

Prospectus and further particulars may be had on application to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, 5 Melville Street. 
ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls, Beautiful, healthy situs 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, €i:ree minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose nee are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE= 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a School, 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&c. Summer Term began Tuesday, May 5th. Next vacancies in Sept., 1914 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

12 acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrossa 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: The Misses SALES, 




















Jersey.—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, 
Tennis, Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for + 
French; Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; 5 
Terma for Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


S° FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Summer Term began Friday, May 8th, and ends Tuesday, July 28th. 
OUNTHUORST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music spec 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results, Good garden and field for games.—Keferences kindly 
ewe to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon 
ec., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


























re EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognized by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and information 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, | 














eae HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSES, 
TERM BEGAN ON MAY 5th. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. ae — 
IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD.—Owing 
to the encroachment of buildings in the immediate neighbourhood 
coincident with the termination of partnership and the consequent retiremen 
of Miss Metcalfe—the girls’ residential School, known as Highfield (Hendon), 
will after the Easter Holidays be transferred to an estate in Oxbey i 
Herts, and will there be conducted by Miss WALLIS and her sister, and wi 
known as Highfield, Oxhey Lane, Watford. The Summer Term begins 08 
Monday, 18th May, 1914, 
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NVERNESS LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


I . s EDUCATION at moderate fees for BOARDERS and DAY 
Fee ea nesics, Modern Languages, Literature, History, Mathematics, 
yo Music, Elocution, Games, Swedish Drill, Dancing, Riding, Fencing, and 
7 Subjects. 
Kinder Rev. R. NORWOOD, M.A., 'T.C.D. 
sail Principal of the Boys’ College, Inverness, 
Head Mistress: Miss OLIVE, Hon. Mods, Oxford. a 
Resident Mistresses: Mrs. M ANFIELD, L.R.A.M, Silver Medal L.A.M, 
for Elocution and Singing. 
Miss PEACE: Frobel Examinations, 
And Visiting Teachers for Violin, Dancing, and Fencing. 
Children’s Holidays arranged for if desired, Climate specially suited to 


Anglo-Indians. 
| THE 


(HIGH) 
CHESTER, 


arses SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION for the Award of Three FOUNDATION SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, exempting from Tuition Fees, will be held at the School, on 
SATURDAY, June 6th. No candidate to be more than fourteen years old. 

A Prospectus of the School, and application forms, the latter to be returned 
pot later than May 23rd, may be obtained from the Clerk to the Governors, 
J. THORNELY, 16 Corn Exchange Chambers, Chester, 

INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
SUMMER TERM BEGAN ON TUESDAY, MAY 5th, 
3.45, 2nd Saloon from Waterloo. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
( NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Extensive range of glasshouses, 
vegetables, fruit, flowers, rock gardening, and French gardening. Full prac- 
tical, theoretical instruction; Botany by B.Se.; Beekeeping, Jam-making, 
Fruit-preserving, Marketing, Packing.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 
ATAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED 
S —Universal success, Resident and daily pupils received throughout the 
ear. Prospectus with testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, SCHNELLE, 
19 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C, Estab, 1905, 


INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
upwards received. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated. Bracing Sea 
Air, Highest Medical References.—For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, 
Mrs. PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire, 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


RADLEY COURT AGRICULTURAL & COLONIAL 
SCHOOL, MITCHELDEAN, near GLOUCESTER. 
Gentlemen's sons only, 14-20. Public School discipline. Special care BACK- 
WARD or DELICATE BOYS. Riding, Shooting. Engineering course and 
coaching for Army, University, &c.—Apply, SECRETARY, 


] OVER COLLEGE.— For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pe W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
EXAMINATION June 9th, 10th, and lith. At least TEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS value £60 to £20 and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will be 
offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP 
value £35 per annum with preference for boys born, educated, or residing in 
HEREFORDSHIRE. Also ARMY SCHOLARSHIPS and OLD CHELTONIAN 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Some Nominations for SONS OF THE CLERGY, value 
per annum, are open for next term,—Apply to the BUKSAR, The College, 
Cheltenham. 


ra, fs 6S 8S C H O O L. 
‘ Head-Master: A. K, WATSON, M.A., Oxon, 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s, 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN JUNE, 
Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


EIGHTON PARK, near READING. 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Boys of from 12 to 19 years. Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 
'. Head-Master, C, I. EVANS, M.A, Oxon. 

. AJ 
RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKSHIRE. 
THREE SCHOLARSHIPS (of 95 guiueas each) and TEN EXHIBITIONS 

(of from 20 to 60 guineas each) will be offered in 1914. 

EXAMINATION BEGINS JUNE 26th. 

Preference for at least one of the exhibitions will be given to candidates 
roposing to study for the ARMY or the NAVY (Senior Cadetships), and at 
ast one for those intended for the Medical Profession. 

Pm ications for reduction of fees will be considered in the case of sons of 
rgymen, Officers in the Navy and Army, Doctors of Medicine and Surgeons, 
they do well in the Examination and are in need of assistance for their 

education, 

mare School is approved by the Army Council and, since the erection of the 

Bond lence Buildings, by the General Medical Council and the Examination 











The Army Classes have been exceptional] i i i 
y Classes have i successful in passing Candidates 
One into Woolwich and Senthunet d : P € 
fo or i intended for a COMMERCIAL career special classes have been 
rmed; particulars are to be found in the School Prospectus. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the SECRETARY. 


]UXLEY GRAMMA SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors Leaving § i 

‘ { % Scholarships. Extensive Pla 

img Fields—Swimming Bath. Term began on nee se apa 20th, 1914, . 

i ¥ Head-Master—C, W, ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 

S 7: PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. 

ann* SCHOLARSHIPS, £50 to £15 (and a few Exhibitions restricted to 
tons of the Clergy), offered on Examination June 2nd and 3rd. Ages 12-15. 





LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1914. An Examination will be held 

at the School on June 4th and 5th, 1914, for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four or five 
(HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on 
May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholar- 
a are tenable together.—Applications to be made to Rev. A. H. COOKE, 





R. W. A. FULLER, M.A. (assisted by experienced 

: University Staff), provides pupils with a sound General Education, and 

Prepares them for Oxford, Cambridge, London, and other University Examina- 
tions, and for Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c. 

Separate House for the Younger Pupils. Private football and cricket ground, 
squash rackets court, tennis courts, and golf links. Healthy life in country 
village ten miles distant from nearest town. 

Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., sent on application. 

Address: THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 


' | PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An Examination will be held 

on June 8, 9, and 10, 1914, for at least SEVEN OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, viz: Two or three of £85 ag ann., and about four varying in amount 
from £60 to £30 per ann.—Apply to the Head-Master, Rev, HARRY W. 
McKENZIE, before June 1, 


K2X4@’s SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 


An Examination for SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 per annum will be held 
on July l4th-16th. D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


PROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 2°rd and 2th. 
Details and Prospectus from the HEAD MASTER, The School House, 
Bromsgrove. 


S ALISBURY SCHOOL. ‘(Founded 1876), 





BISHOP JOSCELYNE, Chairman of Council, 
Head-Master: E, A, PHILPOTS, M.A., B.Se, 
Fees from Forty-five guineas per annum. 
Bursar: HAMILTON FULTON, Exsq., Salisbury. 


BLUNDELL'S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, 


ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by 
Examination on June 11th and 12th, 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the Clerk to Governors. 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classicaland Modern sides; separate 
Lower School, Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable leaving Scholar- 
ships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and Biological Labora- 
tories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected at a cost of over 
£20,000 are now opeu.—Apply, THE BURSAR, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 


pe TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C. — An 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, for BOYS under 4 
on June lith, 1914, will be held on June 30th and following days.—For 
particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 


{EDBERGH SCHOOL.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, value 

£80 to £25, and some Houre Exhibitions are offered for competition. 

The Examination will be held simultaneously in London and Sedbergh on 

Tuesday and Wednesday, June the 2nd and Jrd,—For further particulars apply 
to THE BURSAR, Sedbergh School, Yorkshire. 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 

information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for 

this book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full 

illustrated description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dart- 

mouth.—(Publication Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd,, 
65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


(GResuaM's SCHOOL, HOLT, 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
2nd and 3rd JUNE. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER before Ith May, 


YUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Founded 1578. 
Old buildings entirely modernized. 2 new boarding houses and complete 
School block recently added. Situation splendid, bracing, healthy.—Pros- 
pectus of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A,, Head-Master; or the CLERK, 
53 Palace Street, Westminster. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to BOYS under 14 on June Ist, 
will be held on JULY l4th and following days. 
Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School 
House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE. 


An EXAMINATION will be held on JUNE 2nd and 3rd to elect to EIGHT 
SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £70 to £45a year.—Full particulars on 
application to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, June 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. One or two of £87, five or more of £50, 
five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum, Faber Exhibition of £12, for 
one year, awarded to the boy who does best in Examination. Council Nomina- 
tions, £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain 
a Scholarship.—For particulars apply to the Head-Master or Secretary. 
AST SB NE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev.F.S. 
ILLIAMS, M.A.,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 
Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13, aud Senior 13-19, Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 


Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable educatoin for 





NORFOLK. 





Examination may be taken at C , . 7 sos : 
tad entry form from The HEAD MASTER.” sown School,—Full particulars 


boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may bo 
obtained from Dr, ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge, 
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AVAL CADETS.—“ The Entry and Training of Naval 
Cadets.” Prepa y the Director of Naval Education under authority 

of the Admiralty. 15 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Blue clcth. 84 Pages. 
Price 84. Postage 24.—J. GRIFFIN and CO., Naval Publishers and Book- 
sellers, 2 The Hard, Portsmouth. 


—E——_— 





FOREIGN 


HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD and LE VIGNER, 

nr. NEUCHATEL, SWITZERLAND, for Modern Languages, &c.— 

Particulars from Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, M.A., British Chaplai late 
Mod. Lang. Master, Sherborne and M, Taylors’. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 

(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 

~A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools, French strong subject. 
Bracing climate. Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 


management as the above. : Peet 

IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D. 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art, Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
rt near A. Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris. 


| ere wishing to economize amidst refined surroundings 
in a quiet and very prettily situated THURINGIAN town, half an hour's 
ride from the Thuringian Sicuntiinn, with great educational advantages and best 
opportunities to learn German can be received EN PENSION for 25s. per 
week, including private sitting-room for families; conservatorium of music 
gs. per annum); detached house in ducal grounds. Dry, bracing climate. 
pera, good concerts. Large libraries. Late dinner. Best reference amongst 
English Army and Clergy.— Address FRL. MARIE SEYFARTH, Palais 
Augustenberg, Gotha. 




















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 





sgomucts IN ENGLAND AND ABROAD 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and 
on the Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of RELIABLE 
and highly tera establishments, ALL of which have been 
PERSONALLY INSPECTED. When writing please state the age of 
pupil. the district preferred, and give some idea of the fees to be paid. 

.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Telephone 5053 Central. 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) rE and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent. As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principalsand responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thusable to supply 
arents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 








information which 
158 to 162 OXFOR REET, L 


HE BEST ADVICE RELATIVE to SCHOOLS for 
Boys or Girls, TUTORS, and Educational Homes in England or abroad 
is given free by 
Messrs. GABSTEAR, TERING, and CO., 


o 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W., 
who for over 40 years have been in close touch with the leading Educational 
Establishments. 
PARENTS or GUARDIANS desiring accurate information should call or 


send full details. 

SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 

36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
= ee or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 

‘amilies. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR RE ISTRATION. 











HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


There are a good = perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J.and J. PATON, 
1483 Cannon Street, London, E.C, Please mention age of boy, the locality pre- 
ferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 


See tee RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 
rsonally visited, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 
atrons Introduced. Messrs. Poca: (Cantab.), Browne (Oxon.,), and 
Hespen, £17 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Reaent. 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
“*Triform, London,”’ Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 














SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


o> *- 





SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
Roran Mam Rovrs, 


CASTLE From London and Southampton. 
WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries, 
LINE. 


MONTHLY FOR EAST 
via the Suez Canal, 


AFBICA, 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4 Fenchurch 


Street, London. 


West-end Agency: Thos, Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, 8,W. 





sanenesasinesnsbendae vas 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & G 
. e 
June Ist and July 3lst, GRAND RUSSIAN TOURS Cratlewomen. 
motoring through Caucasus, and Crimea). June 24, AUSTRO-ITALIAN th 
(Dolomites), Aug, 14th, SWISS HOLIDAY (Zermatt, Saas Fee, & ) Sept. ROL 
CENTRAL ASIA, including Bokhara, Samarkand, Tashkent, Mest gt 
BISHOP, F.R.G.S., “Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledan’ o™ 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. ~ 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD 

J HANTS. (Under the direction of Miss Kate Emil Behnke.) Air ‘ 

Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay Packs, Massage beet 

Rerpedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, Sleeping in Air Ces 
Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods. Department for Delica’ 

Children.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus with Testimonials, ~ 


[)ABTMOOR.— BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE— 
Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor. Warm : a 
sheltered position. Tennis Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separate tables, 
Private Sitting--oom if required.—Apply ‘“‘L. CANTAB,” Middlecott, llsing- 
ton, 8. Devon, Tel. 8 Haytor. Terms absolutely inclusive, 


A ’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
otel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of B assage 
and Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). 4 ae 




















——___.. 
—= 


TYPEWRITING, &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 4d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 

now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W, 


XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Sell your Valuable 
( Trinkets, Gold, Jewellery, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver 
Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables to Frasers, the well-known and 
most reliable firm, Established 1833. Reference, Capital and Counties Bank. 
Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. Utmost cash value or 
offer by return. No transaction too large, none too small,—FRASERS 
(Ipswich), Ltd., Goldsmiths, 43 Princes Street, IPSWICH. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. KBROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
. PURCHASED or LOANS nted thereon by 
he EQUITABLE RKEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

120 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 








7} PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 

—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 

and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 

Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 

Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


RTISTIC PORTABLE BUILDINGS, MOTOR-CAR 
HOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, BUNGALOWS, PAVILIONS, 
GARDEN SUMMER HOUSES, GARDEN FRAMES, &c. 
Send for free illustrated catalogue to BROWNE and LILLY, LTD, 
Manufacturers for Home and Export, Reading, Berks. 
With a 


ATHER FLOWERS OUT OF REACH. 

“ Gripper’ you can cut and hold flowers, prune, weed beds, &c. 3 feet 
long, 5s. (plated, 7s. 6d.); longer, ls. per foot extra to 12 feet.—Of your iron- 
monger, or carriage paid on approval from S. GRIPPER MFG. CO., Portland 
Road, Leicester. 


UMMER UNDERWEAR in all textures may be bought 
direct from the makers. Fit and satisfaction guaranteed. Any garment 
returned shrunk will be replaced. Our book with patterns is free. Write for 
one to-day to Dept. 16, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 

















OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the UNION 
PASTE. Guaranteed by E. HOWARTH, F.Z.S. Recommended by 
Dr. H. WOODWARD, F.R.S., and Canon KINTON JACQUES. Supplied to the 
Royal Household. Annihilates Beetles, Harmless to pets. : 
he Evenina News, London, April 17th, 1914, says :—‘‘ The most effective 
remedy with which we are acquainted is Blattis, which had its origin from & 
verfect invasion of the kitchens and bakehouse of a workhouse in the North ot 
mer ont A campaign of extermination was conducted under the direction of 
Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who used a preparation consisting of food substances 
which specially appeal to the appetite of the cockroach, combined with 8 
ison which completely dries up the soft part of the insect, leaving only the 
oo casing, which is not liable to decomposition. The experiment proved 
entirely successful, and in a few weeks the entire workhouse was perfectly 
clear of the plague.” 
Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, post free, can be obtained through any Chemist, Army and 
Navy Stores, Boots’ Stores, or direct from the sole makers, HOWARTH AND 
"ATR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atpany Memorit), 
eat BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patron: H.M. Tae Krsa 

READE of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 

Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving “8 

undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tux Eart oy Haxrowny, Secretary: Goprrer H. HaMitTOm 
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Telephone No. : 3061 AVENUE. 
MAY 9th, 1914. Telegrams :—“ ZUMOLOGY, FEN, LONDON,” 
———_—_ 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


In Wincs and Spirits purchased at Public Auction in London and the Country, being Bankrupt 
stocks, and Wines upon which money has been advanced, and where forced Sales are 
necessary; also shipments from Growers in the Wine Districts. 


This List holds gocd for 7 days only, and all Lots are offered subject to being unsold. 
Any Lot not approved will be exchanged. 


Bankers :—LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER, MINCING LANE, EC, 


Non-returnable Cases charged at the rate of 6d. per dozen bottles or 2 dozen half-bottles. 





aid en any quantity within Carter, Paterson’s Deliveries, and on 3 dozen bottles or 6 dozen half-bottics 


Carriage P to any Railway Station in the British isics. 














= 
In our opinion Our. 
Usual Credit Cash Price 


Price per Doz. per Dozen. 
FROM SALE OF WINES CF COLONEL MALCOLM, POLTALLOCH, N.B. 


bot .' so mpensiens OLD GOLDEN SHERRY ee A 72 49, 6 


Delightful Old Bottled Wine with charming aroma. 


Lot 2 6 dozen half-botties GEISENHEIMER ROTHENBERG. 18/6 


: SHIPPED BY DEINHARD. LANDED APRIL, 1902. 
Beautiful Old Hock with delightful flavour and aroma. 30- Se ten Oe 
C) 


tot 3 svotties MOET & CHANDON’S 1895 Vintage “Dry Imperial.” 49g 


A nice little Lot of Old Vintage Champagne in good condition. 


SOLD BY ORDER OF THE TRUSTEE ve ALEX. JOHNSTON & CO., 
FENCHURCH STREET, E.C., IN LIQUIDATION. Per Besen 


Lot 4 92% dozen bottles OFFLEY’S 6s FEATHERS ” PORT. eae 25 6 


This charming Old Wine being so well known to Connoisseurs it is hardly necessary to describe 
it, merely to state that it is one of the finest Marks Shipped by Offley, Forrester, Oporto. 54/- 


Lot 5 1dozenbotties ROUYUCHARD’S SUPERIOR BEAUNE. 21/ 





Exceptionally good value in French Red Burgundy, Shipped by this eminent Firm. It has age 


in bottle, and a nice soft flavour, (1/- per dozen allowance if Lot is taken.) 30/- 
SOLD BY ORDER OF ae EXECUTORS OF WILLIAM JAMES, ESQ., DECEASED, = The Lot for 
TE OF WEST DEAN PARK, CHICHESTER. 24. 6 


Ret 6 sbotties 184.7 Vintage PORT °"¢ ? ©tes 4851 Vintage PORT. 
hot 7 peace each sahaitboties BARON DOMVILLE 1906 Vintage. Per Case 





CUVEE ROYALE, EXTRA SEC, GRAND VIN. 
Pure Champagne of the famous 1906 Vintage, possessing a soft, delicate flavour and nico 
bouquet. (2/6 per case allowance if Lot is taken.) (Half-bottles 64/6 per 24.) 72/- pep besen 


Lot 8 10 dozen posticsan? CHATEAU LANGOA BARTON “fix? { 6 /6 


Good sound Claret from this well-known Chateau, with nice flavour and bouquet. Labels bear 


view of the Chateau, (Half-bottles 9/9 per dozen.) 24) 
Lot 9 {ocithnaiteanies DEINHARD’S BERNCASTEL. 

Pure Still Moselle from this well-known District, bottled in Messrs. Deinhard’s Cellars, and 99 6 

bearing their well-known label. (32/6 per 24 half-bottles.) 36/< 
Lot 10 S02... DEUTZ & GELDERMANN 1900 "28{,°vAny 

Finest Quality Champagne Shipped by this House, and bearing Full Brand. 54- 41 6 
Lot 11 1 dozen botties COCKBURN’S OLD TAWNY PORT. 

Soft, flavoury Old Wine, Shipped by the well-known Firm of Cockburn, Smithes & Co., Oporto, } 

Bottled from the Wood, in perfect condition. Corks sealed “ Cockburn.” 42/- 98 6 


GUARANTEED 
hot 12 tpossicas «€=6 CTUCKEY’S “SPECIAL” SCOTCH. 10 vears oi, 
Pure Malt Whisky, Distilled from Scotch Barley in the Highlands, and made in a Pot Still. 
A soft, mellow Old Spirit, with delightful aroma, suitable for Connoisseurs. 42 sian 
(20/- per gallon in jars or casks.) 54/= 


ot 13 3 Cases Sach 2a halfeedtcs SPARKLING MOSELLE. 


Per Case 


Soft, pleasant Wine, with Muscatel flavour, in original cases as Shipped, and in perfect 33 6 
condition. (Halft-bottles 37/6 per 24 ) 42/< 
- ‘ Per Dozen 


Lot 14 5 dozen hotties GONZALEZ BYASS SHERRY. 
19/6 


A good Dinner Wine, Medium Pale, with nice Dry after-taste. Bottled from the Wood in 


brilliant condition. Capital value. 30/- 
SOLD BY cases OF ESOS. BLAOK & GAYFORD, WINE MERCHANTS, 
MINCING LANE, E.C., are rctiring from business. 


Lot 15 oucrennetties DOW'S 1899 VINTAGE PORT. sorrienis0. 31/6 


Old Bottled Wine of this well-known Shipper. * he crusts are firm and it has good colour, 48/= 


Lot 16 7 dozen bottles OLD CHABLIS. SHIPPED BY BOUCHARD PERE ET FILS. 93 6 


Soft, Old White Burgundy, Shipped by this well-known Firm, with pleasant bouquet. 36/- 
hot 17 4c: ; 
7 seuezeach atetensn, HEIDSIECK 1906 Vintage, Tres Sec. Pes Ca 
Excellent value in Vintage Champag rne. Full Brand, and in perfect condition. 68/- 


2/6 per case allowance if Lot is taken.) (Half-bottles 73/- per 24.) 


Lot 18 Per Dozen 
8 dozen bottics and DETNHARD’S NIERSTEIN HOCK. 94/6 

A pure Still Hock, with so et delicate flavour and pleasant bouquet. (Half-bottles 13/9 per doz.) 30j/- 
LD BY ORDER OF THE ih BR, — 


Lot 19 seascecach VERY OLD LIQUEUR BRANDY. 


Soft, flavoury Old Cognac, with pleasant aroma ; this was reputed to be 1878, and is labelled as 66/6 
84- 


such, but we are selling it on its merit. 


a0 Nae Sart: ec. CHARLES TUCKEY & CO., LTD., = ° Mxcine jane 
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By Appointment 
Jewellers to Their Majesties 
The King and Queen. 


By Special Appointment 





Goldsmiths and Jewellers to the Crown, 


GARRARD 


24 Albemarle St. W 


NEW ADDRESS 


(Corner of Grafton Street) 


CHOICE DIAMOND AND 


GEM 


JEWELLERY, 


PEARL 


NECKLACES, PEARL ROPES, 
RINGS, GOLD AND SILVER 


PLATE AND 


MODERATE 


PRICED SILVER GOODS 


ENGAGEMENT RINGS 


ANTIQUE SILVER 


JEWELLERS BY APPOINTMENT 


TO 


SIX SOVEREIGNS 


IN 


THREE CENTURIES 


1721-1914 


GARRARD 


24 


CALCUTTA 


NEW ADDRESS 


ESTABLISHED 1721 
IN THE HAYMARKET 


Faotory— 
:2:3 AVERY ROW: W 


LTD. 


Albemarle St. W 


SIMLA 


| 
| 
| 





ey 


NVINCIBLE 





A chassis which is, in the words of The 
Motor, “a conscientious production, so 
honest alike in its inception and manufacture 
that it is criterional of a soundly-built, 
high-grade British automobile production.” 
Coachwork of equally fine conception and 
completeness, affording the utmost of luxurious 
road travel in town or country, 


12 h.p., 15-20 h.p., 20-40 h.p. (six-cyi.) 
20-30 h.p., and 25-50 h.p. Models, 








20-30 h.p. Talbot Streamline Touring Car, 
Catalogue on request. 


CLEMENT TALBOT LIMITED, 


Automobile Engineers and Manufacturers, 


BARLBY ROAD, N. KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 





























WHEN the “WHO’S WHO” 


of Footwear is published, it will be seen that the 
longest lineage and the highest honours alike 
belong to 


“K SHOES 








Example :— 
7399, Black Box Calf, 


22/6. 








“K” AGENTS EVERYWHERE, 


For nearest Agent send post card to “K’’ Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, 









































MERRYWEATHERS’ 
WATERING HOSE 


FOR 
GARDENS, LAWNS, &c. 


“The Hose I had from you ten years ago is as good as 
ever, and likely to last another ten.” 
—Vide Customer's Report. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND LISTS. 








MERRYWEATHERS, 63 Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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“Ghe Ladies’ Shirt Co., 


Sloane Square, 


S.W. 











The Self-filling P. 
Safety Fountain e 9 | 





\ Ask for ONOTO INK—BEest for all Pens, 


See — 








83 





SPECIALITE IN... 


CHILDREN’S 
DRESSES. . . 


Tel. : 
Victoria 3269. 


A 


“You see, Sir, 
the Onoto cannot 
possibly leak. 


“Tt is self-filling—it fills itself in 
a flash from any ink-supply. 


“It is ‘safety’—you can carry it 
upside down always, and it will 
never leak a drop. 


“ The Onoto becomes a sealed tube 
when you screw up the head, and it 
is by this head that you can regu. 
late the flow of ink: fast or slow, 
as you wish. Che Onoto is the 
simplest pen to use. It is guaranteed by 
the makers—the iargest manufacturers of 
fountain pens in Great Britain—to be 
entirely of British manufacture, 


“Yes, indeed, Sir, we certainly recom- 
mend the Onoto Pen.” 


Price 10/6 and upwards of all Stationers, Jewellers, and 

Stores. Booklet aboul the Onoto Pen free on application 

to THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., Lid., 319, Bunhilb 
Row, London, E.Cy 
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PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


Out of the sweetest and ripest leaves of the 
tobacco plant “pipe perfect” Player's Navy 
Mixture is made. 


Piayer’s Navy Mixture is everything that a 
tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, with a bouquet 
as distinct and delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this best of Mixtures and 
know all the joy that a perfect tobacco can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS: 


Mild 5°°= Medium 5” 58 
White Label 43°32 


Perfect’ = 














SALES BY AUCTION. 











Illustrated copies, 








THE SECOND PORTION OF THE COLLECTION OF COINS OF THE 
LATE JOHN DUDMAN, ES 

and HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May llth, and following day, at one o'clock 

SECOND PORTION of the COLLECTION of COINS of the late JOHN 
DUDMAN, Esq., 28 The Grange Drive, Winchmore Hill, N, (sold by order of 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 

N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
MONDAY, May 18th, and following day, at one o’clock precisely, 

The Valuable LIBRARY formed by the late JOHN ELIOT HODGKIN, 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
containing 8 plates, price 2s. 6d. each, 

(trading as Allen & Co.). By order of the Trustees, and other estates 
removed from Corubill and elsewhere. 13 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. An 
well-made ROLL-TOP AND CYLINDER FRONT DESKS, PEDESTAL AND 
LEG WRITING-TABLES, ANTIQUE Tables, Typewriter desks, Clerks’ 
standard chairs, autique chairs, Filing and Plan Cabinets, RANGES of 
Oftice Cupboards, Paper Wagons, Counters, Draughtsmen’s tables, Turkey, 
Modern English bracket clocks, Copying Presses, 

11 FEET and 5 FEET VALUABLE OLD CHIPPENDALE BOOKCASES, 

Reports, ECCLESIASTICAL BOOKS, old Law books dating back to the 

middle of the eighteenth century, valuable Architectural Works, set of 42 

Whitfield, and others, 6 “ EMPIRE,” “ SMITH PREMIER,” and other Type- 

writers, 

“ BROCKLISS ” and *“GAUMONT” KINEMATOGRAPH PROJECTORS, 
OUSEHOLD FURNITURE. 

Bedroom suites, saddlebag suite, overmantels, curtains, vases, dining tables, 
SMITH, at the Auction Galleries as above, on FRIDAY, May 15th, at 12 
o'clock. On view the day prior. Catalogues from Messrs. EDWARD MOORE 
SAKER AND DAVIS, Chartered Accountants, 95 and 97 Finsbury Pavement, 
E.C.; and at the Auction Offices, 6 Great James Street, Bedfurd Row, W.C. 


N ‘ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, 
precisely 
the Executors). 
THE J. E. HODGKIN COLLECTIONS. 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, May 12th, and three following days, and on 
F.S.A., F.R.Hist.Soc. (sold by order of the Executors). 

N BANKRUPTCY. RE C. E. AND W. B. ALLEN 
Assemblage of ANTIQUEAND SUPERIOR MODERN OFFICE FURNITURE, 
desks, chairs and stools, Library and Office elbow chairs, sets of well-made 
Axminster, Wilton and other carpets, linoleum, kerb suites, Antique and 
and 4 other bookcases, an extensive LIBRARY OF LAW BOOKS, set of Law 
Deed lockers, 9 EXCELLENT FIREPROOF SAFES, by Milner, Tann, 
Powerful Arc lamp on otjenae stand, 
bedsteads, and numerous effects, which will be sold | Cag by Mr. H. W. 
AND SONS, Chartered Accountants, 3 Crosby Square, E.C.; from Messrs. 











READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 
To hold Six Numbers, 2s.each. By post, 2s, 3d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


MESSRS. SKEFFINGTONS’ LIsT 


The Parson: In Town, Country and Abroad, 


Tue Times says: “ A sensible, lucid survey of the position of the Pa 
the present moment, with three graphic memorial sketches from the an at 
own experience.” iter’s 

Tue Eastern Datty Press says: “The whole of the book abounds ; 
humour and keen observation. It is very vigorously written, and is a io > 
great charm both to clergymen and to laymen,” ot 








By ARTHUR L. BAGLEY, Member of the Fell and Rock Climbing ¢} h, 
Price 3%. 6d, net. With 12 splendid original Illustrations, =“ 


Walks and Scrambles in the Highlands, 


This delightful volume describes walks and climbs in the Hig 
chiefly in the more remote and little-visited districts. Readers wijj be 
interested and fascinated by the descriptions of these explorations, 

Tue Saturpay Review says: ‘This book has a real attraction, 
Englishmen would do well to follow Mr. Bagley’s footsteps over our Bri 
hills and mountains.” THe Western Morning News says: “A more read. 
able record among the mountains, valleys and lochs of Scotland has probably 
never been published,” 





By WILLIAM T. PALMER, Editor of the Journal of the Fell and Bock 
Climbing Club, With PREFACE BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
THIS DAY. Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. With Frontispiece 


Odd Yarns of English Lakeland, 


Narratives of Romance, Mystery, Customs and Superstition, 

MRS. HUMPHRY WARD says: “ We do well to 
welcome those observers who unlock the secrets of 
the dales and the lips of the Cumbrian folk. The 
tale of the Night Shepherds would have delighted 
Stevenson, and there are many other passages 
equally vivid. All lovers of the district will welcome 
Mr. Palmer's attractive volume.” 





By WILLIAM T. PALMER. Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net, 


Odd Corners in English Lakeland, 


RAMBLES, SCRAMBLES, CLIMBS AND SPORT. This practical book 
is brimful of use and interest to every lover of the District. It is full of 
original hints as to many less-known portions of Lakeland, descriptions 
of hills seldom climbed, of footpath ways, birds and flowers, rocks, fishing, 
sports and dangers. With 15 Illustrations. 
- Mr. Palmer knows the district well, and indicates many charming routes 
in the outlying districts, and tells how to escape the motorist.’’—Timegs, 


SKEFFINCTON & SON, 34 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 





LIVERIE 
Spécialité: 
Chauffeurs’ and 
Servants’ Outfits 
BELL & MILLER 


7 MOTCOMB ST., BELCRAVE SQ., S.W. 


Patterns, Illustrations, and Price List forwarded on application, 


Telegrams: “ Liverylike. 


CHAS. FRODSHAM & CoO., Lid. 


Watchmakers by Appointment to H.M, the KING 


C. Frodsham & Co. are Horological Specialists; they hold a large 
stock of fine English watches and clocks, and also pay great 
attention to the repairing and cleaning of good watches, 
repeaters, chronographs, &c. 


115 NEW BOND STREET - = = 


‘ARETHUSA’ JACK 


150 Boys sent each year into the Royal Navy. 
6,500 have entered the Merchant Service, 
1,200 Children now being maintained, 
21,000 Boys and Girls have been rescued and trained 
for useful service. Such is the record of 
THE NATIONAL REFUGES 
and the ‘Arethusa’ and ‘Chichester’ Training Ships. 
Patrons: T.M. The KING and QUEEN, 
NO VOTES REQUIRED. 
10 Homes and two Ships for Boys and Girls from 
all parts of the Kingdom. 
Please send donation to Joint Secretaries : 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN and 
HENRY G, COPELAND, 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
APPEALS for HELP 


Telephone: No, 885 Victoria. 





LONDON 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should NoT be addressed to the Eprtor, but 





to the Pusuisugr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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A New Series 


THE ART & 
CRAFT OF 
LETTERS 


In this series of essays some 
modern writers will discuss the 
purposes of their Art and the 
functions of their Craft. 





In its beginnings no art is 
quite clear as to its purposes. 
But as all development implies 
an increasing differentiation of 
species, it becomes possible to 
examine the several distinct 
species of literature, for the de- 
termination of the several distinct 
purposes of the Art of Letters. 


If Art implies an end, Craft 
necessitatesa means. It will not 
be sufficient to consider only the 
various species of literary art. 
To every species certain forms 
and methods are appropriate; and 
in the later essays of the series 
the artist may be persuaded to 
discuss his methods and instru- 
ments, or to distinguish the proper 
functions of the various forms of 
expression which he uses in 
following his artistic purpose. 


The first four titles will be 
published on Monday next 
(May 11). These are: 


COMEDY John Palmer 
SATIRE Gilbert Cannan 
HISTORY R. H. Gretton 
THE EPIC Lascelles Abercrombie 


The second four titles will be 
published shortly. These are: 


PARODY Christopher Stone 
CRITICISM P. P. Howe 
THE BALLAD Frank Sidgwick 
PUNCTUATION Filson Young 


The books are cloth-bound, 
Well printed on good paper. 
Price Is. Net each. Postage 2d. 


MARTIN SECKER 


NUMBER FIVE JOHN STREET ADELPHI 


_CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


A Noble Life’s Work in the Far East 


Dr. DUGALD CHRISTIE & Mrs, CHRISTIE 
THIRTY YEARS IN MOUKDEN 


Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 
“‘ The book is indeed a fitting complement to the author's previous works, 
and forms a notable addition to the literature on Christian Missions in China. 
This very interesting volume . . . a story of a life’s work in the Far East 
that to deserves to Le put on permanent record,’”’"—The London and China 
elegraph. 





Tue “ COUNTRY Lire” says :— 


“*THE CORNER OF HARLEY STREET ’ 


lives in the memory as a fine piece of work. It was followed 
by a novel 


‘PITY THE POOR BLIND’ 


which placed the Author among the ranks of those who write 
with the authentic accent. At present he comes before us 
with a work lighter than the others, but, for that very reason, 
more delicious. 


*‘VAGABONDS IN PERIGORD’ 


is, in the truest sense of the word, a holiday book. Those who 
have not been to Périgord, equally with those who have, will 
treasure and carry it with them. It is suffused from start to 
finish with the very spirit of the open air. 

(4. 6d. net) By H. H. BASHFORD 











“Here is a book 


ON MONEY AND OTHER ESSAYS 
By G@ S. STREET (4s. 6d. net) 

to spend pleasant hours with a companion, a friendly critic 

and counsellor, whose wit is unforced, whose laughter kind, 

whose views are those of (in the true sense of the word) a man 

of the world.’ '—The Daily Mail. 


THE ART OF SPIRITUAL | 
HARMONY By WASSILY KANDINSKY 


Translated from the German, with an Introduction by M. T. H 
Sapter. With 9 plates in half-tone, 10 woodcuts by the 
Author, and 3 diagrams. 
“T recommend it to all those who are doubtful as to the sincerity of the 
leaders of the latest art movements ... the book (it is excellently translated) 
deserves study as the serious work of a single-minded artist.""—So_tomon 
EaG.Le in the New Statesman, 








WILLIAM JAMES _ By nowarp v. knox 
With Frontispiece, Is. 

‘*To the excellent series ‘Philosophies Ancient and Modern’ Mr. Howard 
Knox has added a we ~ written and penetrating monograph on the philosophy 
of William James—oune of the most admirable books in an admirable series.’ 
—The Obs 





~ NEW EDITION ~ (6s,) 
J. ©. SNAITH’S 
BROKE OF COVENDEN 


** Readers will draw an exquisite delight from Mr, Snaith’s portrai its of the 

* Broke ’ Household, which are in the very best vein o if high comedy, * wie h. 

“*“We have to weleome in ‘Broke of Covenden’ the freshest and most 

original piece of comedy—still in the Meredithian sense—that we have met 
igi 

since his master’s pen has rested,’’—The Saturday Review, 


POETRY & DRAMA 
“HELEN WADDELL is a name unknown to me, but her work 
arouses my curiosity. Since ‘MICHAEL FIELD’ wrote 
‘LONG AGO’ no translations have stirred me so deeply. Is it 
not possible that, like Mrs. Browning’s ‘Sonnets from the 


Portuguese,’ these 
LYRICS FROM THE CHINESE 


serve to disguise a new and powerful poet? ‘ 
(2s. 6d. net) —From the revie w by JAMES DOT GLAS 


THE DRYAD _.y CLARA BURDETT PATTERSON 


(3s. 6d. net) 





‘The love ofa boy and a dryad, which, with a longish passage from the 
mouth of the dryad « = dawn of human life on the globe, forms a poem 
well conceived and given in blank verse which maiutains through a a high 
level of distinction and individuality. The Times 


THE LORD’S MOTHER saint Luke's Quest 


A Dramatic Poem 





(5s. net) By Rev. A. BOYD SCOTT, B.D. 
“This consists of five scenes, in which the speaker is one who has met or 
sought St. Luke and n arrates to hi m his experience of the Virgin. They are 


all of a truly dramatic and moving character, given in blank verse of tine 
quality.”—The Times. . ae . _— 


THE MAY KING By F. W. MOORMAN 
(4s. 6d. net) : reat 

A Play in Three Acts, the scene of which is laid in the 
Forest of Elmet, near Leeds, in the year 633 a.p. It is 
written in a mixture of prose and blank verse, and possesses 
high literary value as well as a strong element of the 
picturesque, which should serve it well when it comes to be 





performed ——— 
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Have you a 


BOOKPLATE? 


I design and engrave Bookplates to in- 
corporate any desived feature, each design 
being original work, specially drawn for 
each plate. Book lovers invariably wish 
their Bookplates to possess some personal 
interest, such as their Arms or Crest, a 
corner of a study or garden, a view, 
favourite flowers, ete., so that the particu- 
lars sent to me vary considerably. Some- 
times it is only necessary to refer to arms 
which can be easily turned up in the usual 
books on the subject, in other cases photo- 
graphs (snap shots frequently) are sent so 
that the detail of a favourite scene or nook 
may be accurately included in the design. 
On this material I prepare a pencil sketch 
showing a suggestive treatment, which I 
submit for approval before engraving the 
plate. The cost varies, of course, according 
to the amount of work involved and the 
method of engraving, ranging from 17s. 6d. 
for design, plate and 100 proofs complete 
in the case of a simple design, to several 
guineas for the best work on copper plate; 
but in all cases I feel sure my prices are 
much lower than are usually charged for 
equally good work. ‘This is because I 
specialise in Bookplates and have a staff of 
capable artists and engravers, well versed 
in the art, to assist me. 

On request I will send specimens free to any 
address at home or abroad. It generally takes 
about three weeks to complete the design, plates 
and 100 proofs, but as Bookplates are increasingly 
recognized as most suitable gifts, it is sometimes 
necessary to complete in less time: I do this 
whenever possible, 


HENRY G. WARD 
49 Great Portland St., London, W. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


2B Dozen Fottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paidto any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 





Per Dozen, 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 













THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, 26,000,000, 


Faid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve 
Fund, £1,920,000. Together......... £3,930,000 


Eeserve Liability of Proprietors ......£4,000,000 





Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,930,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILL, London, E.C. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealan 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made. 

PILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 
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Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements. 


ng iisidenieinasiiiidiicinnaieriainiadgnvensitn 20 
Half-Page (Column)................. 6 6 0 
———- (Half-Column) ., 3 3 0 
arrow Column (Third of Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column .............« >» SSP 
Quarter Narrow Column ........ , Bee 
Column (two-thirds width of 
PAGE) oo ..eseeee siabiiaaaailiascecited on 88 @ 
ny 
ComPanizs. 
Rn DOD cariseoserenseccorseereens 216 16 0 
SND BID coccccnnssenezesnecencnnsceces 14140 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s, a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s, aninch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s. an inch. 

Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 
15s, an inch, 

Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription. 
PAYABLE In ADVANCE, 
Including postage to any Yearly. 


partof the United King- 
om a 


Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &. ase ane 


— 
yearly. terly, 
£1 86.,.0143... 0 72 


£1126...0163...082 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should not be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the PusuisueEr, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 








DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout ard Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aporient 
for Regular Use. 





ar, 
HE NORTHERN ASS 
COMPANY LIMITED PANCR 
ound _ aed 1836, 
ondon : oorga . | Aberdeen: ; 
Acoumaiatel Denke 25,253,005 0% Ter, 

The SEVENTY-EIGHTH ANyy 
GENERAL MEETING of this Come. U Al 
_ by 4 cg house in Aberdeen ow was 

, the 6t ay, 1914, wh i ‘ 

he following is a sw 
referred to :— my «Ge Teport 

~ vant DEPARTMENT. 

e received last year 
£1,260,037, showing an increase of £15,873 we? 
ogg I be of the gooviows year, ead 

ne amounted to £648 ’ 
—. mane. viES, or Si 5 pee 

he EXP 2S OF MANAGEMEN i 
commission to agents and charges of pa | 
came to £472,206, or 37°5 per cent. of the premi — 

ASSURANCE BRANCHES - Deving “ 

3.—Duri 
1,197 Policies were issued for new the yur 
amounting in the aggregate to the sum of £440,640, 
These = ee yielded annual premiums 
amounting to 7,5 and singh i 
a ae 

e NCOME of the year from premiumg 
was £291,416, and from interest : 
Income Tax). E1S,235 (lem 

The CLAIMS amounted to £275,597, 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (includi 
commission) were limited, in the Life Accounts ts 
10 per cent., and in the Endowment Account to§ 
per cent. of the premiums received, 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of £37,388 wag 
> Me —ae as during the year, 

e whole FU of the Life Depart; 
amount to £5,374,169. ees 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT, 

The PREMIUMS received last year were £54,021 
in the Employers’ Liability Section, £6,765 in the 
Accident Section, and £24,216 in the Genenl 
Section. 

The I having been unanimously adopted, it 
was resolved: That the total amount to be distsi. 
buted amongst the Shareholders for the year 1913 
be £127,125, being interim dividend of 3s, per share 
(less Income Tax) and final dividend of 4s. pershare 
(less Income Tax) and bonus of 2s. per share (less 
Income Tax). 

Lonpon Boarp or Directors, 
Colonel Robert Baring | Rt. Hon. Frederick Huth 
H.Cosmo O. Bonsor, Esq. Jackson 
Lawrence E, Chalmers, | Cecil Lubbock, Esq, 
Esq. | Charles James Lucas, 

‘rnest Chaplin, Esq. 
Alex. Heun Goschen, Esq. 
Heury Charles Hambro, 


Esq. 
Wm. Egerton a 


Es}, 
Rt.Hon. Viscount Milner, 
G.C.B., G.C.MLG. 
Rt. Hon. Sir Algernoa 
West, G.C.B, 


Secretary—H. Gayford. 

Fire f C. R. Jeffery, Home Superintendent, 

Department ( J.H.Dixon, Foreign Superintendent, 
Lire DerpartMent—H. Foot, Actuary. 

Accipent Derartment—W. E, Trenam, Super 

intendent. 

GENERAL MANAGER OF THE Comrany—H. E, Wilson, 

Copies of the Report, with the whole accounts of 

the Ganeeee for the year 1913, may be obtained 

from any of the Company’s offices or agencies. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


OLDEST and STILL 
The “IDEAL COCOA.” 


All Grocers and Stores, HOME, INDIA, 
and COLONIES, 











SCHWEITZER'’S 


PEPTON COCOA 


IS DELIGHTFUL 
and 


DIGESTS OTHER FOOD. 


Chemists and Stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 





PURCHASED FOR CASH. 


MESSRS. WALFORD BROS., 
6 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. (Tele. Central 12622), 
will be PLEASED to PURCHASE of EXECUTORS 
or those settling PRIVATE ESTATES, the whole 
LIBRARY or COLLECTION of BOOKS, of which 
the Estate may be desirous to dispose at once (to 


advantage), for cash. 


HE REMBRANDT 


- ART AND EXHIBITION, 
GALLERY. 
A loan collection of Etchings and Dry Points 


by Mr. MUIRHEAD BONE, 
ROBERT DUNTHORNE, 5 Vigo Street, W, 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


Ww. 








APOLEON.—WANTED : Books, Views, Portraits, Cari- 
catures, Memoirs, &c., relating to Napoleon and French Revolution, by 
Thiers, Rovigo,Gourgaud, Montholon, Weber, Bourrienne, Ireland, Exelmans, 
Fouché, Campan, Junot, O’Meara, Syntax, D’Abrantes, Las Cases, &c. _ 
and Naval Costumes, Views, &c.—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


Military 
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mr. Edward Arnoid’s List. 

Taw BOOKS Ar ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
MISS JENKINSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


Barbara Lynn. 


. r NIK ron N . “ S lverwool ” and “ The 
MILY JENKINSON, Author of * Si , 
ad Soul of Unrest. 6s. 
‘unowicLr.— This is a delightful and fascinating story, a domestic 
f absorbing interest.” 


NE 


Dairy ¢ 
romance 0 
THE ORIGIN OF ATTIC COMEDY. 

By F. M. CORNFORD, Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Author of “Thucydides Mythistoricus,” 
&e. 8s. 6d. net. 


gaturpay Review.—* This is a bold and brilliant study. Here is the book we 
yeally are looking for—a book for all careful readers and thinkers.”’ 


RICHARD CORFIELD OF SOMALI- 


LAND. xy u. F. PREVOST BATTERSBY, War 
Correspondent of the Morning Post in South Africa and 
Somaliland, With Map and Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR 
HARRY RAWSON. | 3y Lieut. GEOFFREY 


RAWSON, R.IL.M. With Maps and Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


HANNIBAL ONCE MORE. 3, povetas 


W. FRESHFIELD, Vice-President of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, Author of “The Exploration of the Caucasus,” &c. 
Illustrated. 5s. net. 
Tur Tiwes.—‘' Mr. Freshfield’s discussion of the vexed question of the pass 
by which Hannibal entere d Italy is very interesting, and will appeal to all who 
are to study the problem of mou.tain traffic in all ages and countries.” 


ESSAYS ON FAITH AND IMMOR- 
TALITY. wy GEORGE TYRRELL. Arranged, 


with Introduction, by M. D. Perre, his biographer. 5s. net. 
Cuvacu Times,—‘t The whole /olume is of the greatest interest.” 





BOOKS ON GARDENING. 
MY ROCK GARDEN. By REGINALD FARRER, Illus- 


trated. 7s. 6d. net. 

ALPINES AND BOG PLANTS. By REGINALD FARRER. 
With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

IN A YORKSHIRE GARDEN. By REGINALD FARRER. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the late DEAN HOLE. 
Illustrated. 3s. Gd. 

THE YOUNG GARDENER. By the COUNTESS OF 
SELBORNE. Paper, 4d. Cloth, Is. 

MEMORIES CF THE MONTHS. By the Right Hon. Sir 
HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. Series 1L-V. 7s. 6d. each. 
(Sold separately.) 


BOOKS ON POULTRY KEEPING & DOGS. 

UTILITY POULTRY KEEPING. By ELLEN C. DAVIES. 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. 

RACES OF DOMESTIC POULTRY. By EDWARD 
BROWN, F.L.S. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


A MANUAL OF TOY DOGS. By Mrs. LESLIE 
WILLIAMS. Illustrated. 2s. net. 


COOKERY BOOKS. 


THE DUDLEY BOOK OF COOKERY AND HOUSE- 
HOLD RECIPES. By GEORGIANA, COUNTESS OF 
DUDLEY. 7s. 6d. net. 

COMMON-SENSE COOKERY: Based on Modern English 
and Continental Principles. By Colonel A. KENNEY- 
HERBERT, Illustrated. 6s. net 

KING EDWARD’S COOKERY BOOK. By FLORENCE 
A. GEORGE. 3s, 6d. 


VEGETARIAN COOKERY. By FLORENCE A, GEORGE. 


3s. 6d, 
USEFUL HANDBOOKS. 


HINTS TO SPEAKERS AND PLAYERS. By ROSINA 
FILI PPI, 3s. 6d. net. 

A LITTLE HISTORY OF MUSIC. By ANNETTE 
HULLAH. With Illustrations. Square 8vo. ‘5s. 

NATURE’S LAWS AND THE MAKING OF PICTURES. 


By W.L. WYLLIE, R.A. With numerous Illustrations by 
the Author. Super-royal 4to. 15s. net. 





DUCKWORTH’S NEW BOOKS. 


“EQUAL TO STEVENSON’S ‘EBB TIDE?” 
“A GOOD STRONG BOOK.”—VANITY FAIR, 


WHERE BONDS ARE LOOSED 
WHERE BONDS ARE LOOSED 


By GRANT WATSON. 6s, 


“Remarkable work.”—Manchester Guardian, 

“A novel worth reading.” —Observer. 

“A first novel of unusual interest and power.”—Byslander. 

“A strong picture of the deterioration of the isolated white 
man on the far outposts of Empire.”—Times. 


“The characters stand out from the book as flesh and blood. ... 
There can be no question as to the ability and sincerity of 
Mr. Watson.”—The New Weekly. 


“Man cannot live alone or unto himself is Mr, Watson’s thesis. 
There are pictures of unrestrained passion, but it is a book that 
once started will be unwillingly put down.”—Daily Ezpress. 


AN ANGLO-DEDLAR NOVEL, 
Second Nature 
Second Nature 


By JOHN TRAVERS, 6s. 

Author of “Sahib Log.” 
John Travers has scored another success. An unusual plot, 
dramatic incidents, and an Eastern setting give this story of a 
strange marriage a claim on the attention of all readers of novels, 


Another impression called for within a few days of publication. 


“ ADMIRABLE.”—TIMES. 
“STRIKINGLY GOOD.”—DAILY NEWS. 


A Free Hand 
A Free Hand 


By HELEN ROBERTS, 6s, 
Author of “Old Brent’s Daughter.” 


“Mr. E. V. Lucas and Mr. Hilaire Belloc and others have 
written of Sussex, but Miss Roberts can hold her own with the 
best of them. If her new book is not literature one has gone all 
wrong in one’s conceptions of what literature really is, ‘These are 
real people carefully and minutely observed,” 

“ Wonderful quality. Finer than her earlier works. ‘A Free 
Hand’ comes as manna in a wilderness of railway reading.” 

= Daily Expre ss 





HAPPINESS AND SUCCESS IN LIFE, 
IDEALISM AND WORLDLY WISDOM, 


Letters to Caroline 
Letters to Caroline 


By ELINOR GLYN, 
Author of “The Visits of Elizabeth.” 


A little book of wisdom and counsel from a god- 
mother to a daughter. 


‘*Sound common sense. It will do nothing but good to 
all who read it.” — BYSTANDER. 


With Two Illustrations. 2s, net. Postage 3d, 


A List of Announcements may be had post free on request. 





London; EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox St., W. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
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THE BERRY PAPERS: 


(1763-1852). 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


By LEWIS MELVILLE. 
20s. net. 


“The correspondence gives us many pleasant glimpses of the inti- 


mate life of all sorts and conditions of celebrities.,—THE TIMES. 


ORIENTAL RUGS: 
MODERN. 
with 11 Colour Plates and 80 Half-Tones. 


ANTI 
By WALTER A. HAWLEY. 
Cr. 4to. 


“Finely produced and finely illustrated. 


with on this subject."-—MORNING POST. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WELSH 


By J. VYRNWY MORGAN, D.D. 


HISTORY. 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


« A useful and suggestive book, especially for those interested in the 


growth of nationalities."—THE TIMES. 


WITH THE RUSSIANS 
MONGOLIA. pw aoc 


AYSCOUGH and R. B. OTTER-BARRY. With 


and 50 Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo. 


Central Asia.” 


THE TOWER OF THE MIRRORS, 


AND OTHER ESSAYS ON THE GENIUS OF 


PLACES. By VERNON LEE. 3s. 6d. 

* Lightness, dignity, good sense, and consummate art.”—TIMES. 
THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF NAPOLEON. 
By JOSEPH TURQUAN. ‘Translated by J. Lewis May. 
A New Edition Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


FICTION 


W. J. LOCKE AT HIS BEST 
“NEVER HAS MR. LOCKE DISPLAYED HIS GIFTS TO 
MORE ATTRACTIVE ADVANTAGE.”—MORNING POST. 


THE FORTUNATE 
YOUTH 
By W. J. LOCKE 


“PAUL STANDS BEFORE US ONE OF THE MOST 
REALLY LIVING MEN ROUND WHOM A NOVEL WAS 
EVER WRITTEN.”—WORLD. 


Crown 8vo. net. 





ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL NOVEL 


THE TREND 
By WILLIAM ARKWRIGHT 


“ADMIRABLY ATTRACTIVE AND STIMULATING, 
COLOURED BY A MOST ENGAGING HUMOUR. . 
OBSERVANT AND ARRESTING,.”—MORNING POST. 


a — 





A FINE LIBRARY LIST OF NOVELS 


A CIRL’S MARRIACE Agnes Cordon Lennox 
CURING CHRISTOPHER Mrs. Horace Tremlett 
OH, MR. BIDCOOD! Peter Blundell 
THE STRONC HEART A. R. Coring-Thomas 
SOMEBODY'S LUCCACE F. J. Randall 
THE PURPLE MISTS (5th Edn.) F. E. Mills Young 
CARDEN OATS (8rd Edn.) Alice Kerbert 


THE IRON YEAR Walter Bloem 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, W. 


Mr. John Lane’s New Books 


THE CORRES- 
PONDENCE, OF MARY AND AGNES ooo 
ith 27 


QUE AND 
Illustrated 
42s. net. 
The most comprehensive 
and, in detail, the most complete and thorough work we have met 


IN 
PERRY- 
an 
Introduction by Sir CLuaupr MacDonatp, G.C.M.G., &c., 
16s. net. 

Sir HARRY JOHNSTON inthe WESTMINSTER GAZETTE: “I 
doubt if I ever read a more interesting and enlightening book on 


=e aaa 
Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 
THE PASSING OF THE GREAT 


REFORM BILL, 
By J. R. M. BUTLER, 


Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 


8vo. 12s. 6d. net, 


“Tt is lively in style, well arranged, well digested, and j 
a definite contribution to our knowledge of that mai 
event, which is the real opening of the modern politica] }jf, . 
England.”—Daily News. — 
The Life of Charles, Third Earl Stanhope, 
Commenced by GHITA STANHOPE. Revised and Com. 
pleted by G. P. GOOCH. With Illustrations. 8yvo. 10s. net 
The Life of Walter Bagehot. 
in-Law, Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON. 
and other Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


English Church Life from the Restopra. 

tion to the Tractarian Movement. Con. 
sidered in some of its neglected or forgotten 
features. By J. WICKHAM LEGG, D.Litt. (Honoris 
Causa), Oxford. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Pageant of the Birth, Life, and Death 
of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick 
K.G., 1389-1439. Edited by VISCOUNT DILLON. MA’ 
F.S.A., and W. H. ST. JOHN HOPH, Litt.D., D.C.L. Photo. 
engraved from the original Manuscript in the British Museum 
by EMERY WALKER, F.S.A. 4to. 21s. net. 

“The publishers are to be congratulated upon a work of genuine 
public service. ... The whole work, accessible at such a modest 
price as a guinea, is highly creditable to the enterprise and skill 
of contemporary publishing.”—Daily Telegraph. 


By his Sister. 
With Portraits 


Prospectus, with specimen pages and illustrations, sent on application, 


X Rays: An Introduction to the Study 
of Rontgen Rays. By G. W. C. KAYE, BA, DSe, 
Head of the Radium Department at the National Physical 
Laboratory. With Illustrations S8vo. 5s. net. 

The Waters of Twilight. By C.C. MARTINDALE, 
8.J., Author of “ In God’s Nursery.” Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. net, 

The Twilight ‘ motif’ in this story will be fownd to be throughout 
connected with faith and its connoted topics; that of fresh and 
running waters with the Spirit in the varying manifestations 

NEW NOVEL BY P. CHRISTOPHER WREN. 

Snake and Sword. A Novel. By PERCIVAL 
CHRISTOPHER WREN, author of “ Dew and Mildew,” ec. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE NATION’S WEALTH 


WILL IT ENDURE? 
By L. G. CHIOZZA MONEY, M.P. 


ALSO READY— 
W. T. LAYTON, M.P. 
CEOFFREY DRACE, M.A. 
WILLIAM BASIL WORSFOLD, M.A. 
A. C. de la CROMMELIN, B.A. (Oxon.), D.Sc. 


THE POLLOWING 


The Relations of Capital and Labour 
The State and the Poor 

The Future of Egypt 
The Star World 


A Full List of Titles in the Nation's Library can be obtained at 
any Bookseller or Bookstall. 
Cloth, 1s. net. 


CLEAR-TYPE PRESS. 


Cloth, 1s. net. 


COLLINS’ 


THE SPECTATOR. 
CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 








May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent. 
Or at the Ofiice, 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W-C. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s New Books 


TRAVEL. 


The Wilds of Maoriland. ny james 
MACKINTOSH BELL, M.A., Ph.D., Fellow of the Geological 
Society, &e. With 8 Plates in Colour, mary other Ilustra- 
tions in Black-and-White, and several Maps. 8vo, 15s. 

[ Tuesday. 


Highways and Byways in Shake- 


9 
speare’s Country. by w. 1. HUTTON. 
With Illustrations by EDMUND H. NEW. Extra Crown 8vo. 
Ss. net [Highways and Byways Series. 
. Maxi Gagerre.— ‘Mr, Edmund H. New has made a fine book a thing 
oot and a joy for ever by a series of lovely drawings. They are devoted 
of beer which could not be bettered, and they are worthy of a eubject that 
any artist might well covet.” 
ac ARCHAEOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The Eastern Libyans. An Essay. 
By ORIC BATES, B.A., F.R.G.S., Late of the Nubian 
Archaeological Survey. With numerous Illustrations and 
Maps. 4to. 42s. net. 

Tur Moryine Post.—‘‘ Enough has been said to show that Mr. Bates’s book 
is full of interest for the general reader, To the anthropologist and the 
a chacologist alike it fillsa gap in our knowledge, and should for some time 
to ems be indispensable, 1t is abundantly illustrated, and contains many 


Roman Ideas of Deity in the Last 
Century before the Christian 


Era. Lectures Delivered in Oxford for the Common 
University Fund. By W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A., 
Hon. LL.D., Author of “Roman Festivals of the Re- 
public,” &e. Svo. 5s. net. 

Tur Times.—“* Students of the social and religious life of Ancient Rome will 
welcome this further work on that subject by the distinguished Oxonian who 
is one of the most il:uminating and instructive writers upon “°° 

REISSUE WITH SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER, &c. 


History of the Society of Dilet- 


tanti. Compiled by LIONEL CUST, M.A. Edited by 
SIK SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A. Reissued with Supple- 
mentary Chapter, Additional List of Members, &c. With 
Illustrations. Super Royal 8vo. 25s. net. 


Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco. 
By EDWARD WESTERMARCK, Ph.D., LL.D., Martin 
White Professor of Sociology in the University of London, 
Author of “The History of Human Marriage,” &c. 8vo 
12s. net. 

Tue Spectator.—' To all serious students of anthropology and primitive 
ideas it must be an indispensable supplement to the author’s classical work on 


vii a THIRD EDITION OF PART IV. 


The Golden Bough. A Study in Magic 
and Religion. By J. G. #RAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D, 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. 

Part IV.—Adonis, Attis, Osiris. Studies in the 
History of Oriental Religion. 2 Vols. Third Edition. 
20s. net. 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 
The Ownership, Tenure, and 
Taxation of Land. Some Facts, Fallacies, 


and Proposals relating thereto. By the Rt. Hon. SIR 
THOMAS P. WHITTAKER, P.C., M.P. 8vo. 2s. net. 
Tee New Starreman.—“ This astounding book. . . . Sir Thomas Whittaker 
as almost a genius for kn ] ; 
Giascow Herstp.—“ To exaggerate the importance of this volume would 
be as difficult as to give : lequate idea of its contents, ... The book will 
yrotably long remain the standard work on the subject.” 
The Fieip.— One of the most valuable books that has been published on a 
subject of extreme importance.” 


Democracy and Race Friction. 
A Study in Social Ethics. By JOHN M. MECKLIN, Ph.D. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 


ywiledge, 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 
FOURTH EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
Principles of Inorganic 
Chemistr Ye By WILHELM OSTWALD. 
Translated by A. Finpuay, M.A. Ph.D., D.Sc. Fourth 
Edition. With 131 Figures in the Text. S8vo. 18s. net. 
Mathematical Papers for Admis- 
Sion into the Royal Military 
Academy and the Royal Mili- 
tary College for the Years 
1905-1913, — raitea by R. M. MILNE, M.A. 


Crown Svo. 6s, 


MACMILLAN & CO., 





FICTION. 


H. G. WELLS’S 
New Story. 


The World Set Free. 


A Story of Mankind. 6s. 

» An imaginary history of the world for the next seventy 
or eighty years, presenting a great conflict between the ancient 
traditions of law, property, and nationality, and the gigantic and 
revolutionary possibilities of science. 

NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF “FATHER RALPH.” 


e _ 
Waiting. By GERALD O'DONOVAN. 6s, 


Mancuester Guarpiax.—* Mr. O'Donovan loves his country, and his story 
gives many glimpses of Irish life that are interesting and engaging in them- 
saree, , . - Altogether the book is an honest coutribution to the new spirit in 

reland.”’ 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA, 
RABINDRANATH 'TAGORE. 
Chitra. 4 play in Ono Act. By RABINDRANATH 


TAGORE,. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [ T'uesday. 


Collected Poems. py norman GALE. crown 


8vo. 6s. net. | Tuesday. 


English Drama of the Restora- 
tion and Eighteenth Century 
(1642-1780). ny GrorGe u. NeTrLETon, 
Professor of English in the Sheflield Scientific School of 
Yale University. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The Foundations of Character: 
Being a Study of the Tendencies of the 
Emotions and Sentiments. By ALEXANDER 
F. SHAND, M.A. 8vo. 12s. net. 

Tuk Onserver.—* Mr. Shand has realized the enormous difficulty of his 
subject, and his book isof very great interest. ... From his wide reading he 
has collected what writers have said of the essentials of character and has 
arranged the sayings in such a way that he is able to formulate, tentatively, 
some 150 laws of character.”’ 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 
Kant’s Critique of Judgement. 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by J. H. BERNARD, 
D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Ossory. Second Edition, Revised. Svo, 
10s, net. 


The Problem of Individuality. 
A Course of Four Lectures delivered before the University of 
London in October, 1913. By HANS DRIESCH, Ph.D, 
LL.D. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The New Testament in the 20th 
Century. A Survey of Recent Christological and 


Historical Criticism of the New Testament. By the Rev, 
MAURICE JONES, B.D., Chaplain to the Forces. S8vo, 
10s, net, | Tuesday, 


Mysticism and the Creed. wy wr. 
COBB, D.D., Rector of St. Ethelburga’s in the City of 
London. S8vo. 103. 6d. net. Tuesday, 


2 = 
Spiritual Healing. report of a Clerical and 
Medical Committee of Inquiry into Spiritual Faith and 
Mental Healing. Extra Crown 8vo, 1s. net. 
Tur Gione.—*‘ Very important conclusions ave given in the report just 
issued of the Clerical and Medical Committee, which has been inquiring for 
the past four years into spiritual faith and mental healing,” 


The Story of Phaedrus. How we got 
the Greatest Book in the World, By N. D. HILLIS, Ilus- 
trated. Globe 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUMES JUST PUBLISHED. 
Macmillan’s Shilling Theological 


Library. Globe 8vo. 1s. net per Vol. 
Christian Character. By Dr. J. R. ILLINGWORTH. 
Conversations with Christ. A Biographical Study. 
By Rev. BERNARD LUCAS. 

The Kingdom of God. Four Lectures. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM TEMPLE. 

The Christian Ecclesia. By Dr. F. J. A. HORT. 

The Divine Library of the Old Testament. By 
Dr. A. F. KIRK PATRICK, 


True Words for Brave Men. 
KINGSLEY, 


LTD., 


By CHARLES 


LONDON, 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 
TURKISH MEMORIES. 


WHITMAN, Author of “German Memories,” &c. 


THE REAL MEXICO. 


FYFE. With Map. 6s. net. 
“Mr. Fyfe has the gift of vivid description and vigorous writing, 
and he has never employed it to better pwrpose.”—DaiLy Matt. 


WHEAT AND WOMAN. 3; cxorcrna 


BINNIE-CLARK, Illustrated. 6s. net. 
Farming experiences in Canada. 


“The account of the struggle makes attractive reading.” —Timxs. 


The RENAISSANCE of the GREEK 


IDEAL. By Mrs. ROGER WATTS. Mlustrated. 21s. net. 


“This is a remarkable book from whatever point of view tt is 
regarded.”—Patt Matt Gazerre. 


ANTARCTIC PENGUINS. 
MURRAY LEVICK. Illustrated. 6s. net. 
“ A wonderful book, wonderfully illustrated.”—Mornina@ Post. 





By SIDNEY 
7s. 6d. net. 





By HAMILTON 











By Dr. G. 





VALE ! By GEORGE MOORE, “HAIL & FAREWELL.” 





Previously Published: 1.“AVE”; 2. “SALVE.” 6s. each. 
“A most amazing book.”—Daity Express. 
PRISONS & PRISONERS. (214 impr.) 


By LADY CONSTANCE LYTTON. 3s. 6d. net. 
“ Deeply impressive.”—Daity TELEGRAPH. 


INTERNATIONAL POLITY. _ 3; 
NORMAN ANGELL. Author of “The Great Illusion.” 3s. 6d. net. 
“ Expresses the spirit of a genius.”—Daity CHRONICLE. 


THE MELTING POT. 3sz israzt 
ZANGWILL. As played at the Comedy. 2s. 6d. net. 
“A wonde rful play.’ pen ORTNIGHTLY. [2nd Edn. 











New 6s. Novels. 


THE HOUSE IN DEMETRIUS ROAD 
J. D. Beresford. 
THE COST OF WINGS Richard Dehan. 


A 7) AND HER HUSBAND 
2nd Impr 

WHEN GHOST MEETS GHOST, 
(2nd Impr.) 


THE POSSESSED 


- Just Published. Price 20/- net. 
(470 Copies only for Sale, and will not be reprinted.) 


In Crown 4to, 178 pp., with 30 pp. of Illus- 
trations, in half-tone full buckram, gilt top. 


THE RUBIO ROODS 
RUTHWELL AND BEWCASTLE. 


With a Short History of the Cross and 
Crucifix in Scotland. 


Bx Dr. JAMES KING HEWISON, 











Amber Reeves. 





Wm. De Morgan. 
3s. 6d. net. 





anne A 








GLASGOW: JOHN SMITH & SON, LTD. 


AND FROM ALL BooxsELiErs. 





OOKS. 3.— Walpole’ s Letters, large paper copy on hand- 
made paper, 16 vols., £7 10s,; Yeats, Collected Works, 8 vols., £3 3s.; 
Rackham’s Book of Porcelain, 6s. 6d. ; Birds of Yorkshire, 2 vols., 25s. ; 
Joly’ s Legend in Japanese Art, £2 2s.; Morrison, Painters of Japan, 2 vols., 
£5 5s. for £2 10s.; Lear's Lette rs and Later Letters, 2 vols., 6s. 6d. each ; 
Lear’s Nonsense aud More Nonsevse, 5s. 6d.; Mortimer’s 40 Years’ Researches 
in British and Saxon Burial Mounds, East Yorkshire, 1905, 25s. ; Culpeper’s 
Complete Herbal, coloured plates, 3s.; Broadley, Napoleon in Caricature, 
2 vols., 17s. 6d. ; Bell, The Saints in Christian Art., 3 vols., 25s. Send also for 
Catalogue. Ihave alws ays 100,000 Bargains on hand, If you want a book and 
have failed to find it else swhere, try me. ILamalso the largest Buyer in the 
Provinces. —BAKE R’ 38 GREAT | BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


THE “SPECTATOR. a 
Subscriptions only received by GoRDON aND Gorcnu, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Company, 
Dunedin; Simpson anp Wituiams, Christchurch; H. Barium 
anv Company, Wellington, N.Z.; BR. Sprecxugy, Auckland; and 





$$ 


READY ON MAY 14th. 
No. 2 of The 


CANDID 


Quarterly Review 


OF 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS; POLITICAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
SOCIAL AND LITERARY. 


Conducted by THOMAS GIBSON BOWLEs, 


No, 2. MAY, 1914. PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS NET 
or by Subscription, 20s. per annum, post paid to any part of the world, 


CONTENTS. 


THE SOVEREICNTY. The Commons House—The Minister. 

HOME RULE—SO FAR. What Underiies it—An Appeal. 

THE ARMY AND THE MINISTER. ‘‘Lot us go forward together." 

THE SOLDIER. Must he ever think? 

THE SALE OF HONOURS. Political Independence. 

GUR PRESENT FOREICN POLICY. The Entente—New Treaty 
with Cermany. 

FOREICN AFFAIRS. 

DIPLOMACY. Lord Lyons, 


THE AMERICAN SENATE AND FOREICN AFFAIRS. A Foreign 
Relations Committee for England ? 


OUR NAVAL POWERS. Four Conventions and a Bill. 

LABOUR AND WACES. 

RICHARD CORFIELD. Disaster or Victory ? 

THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES. Kikuyu, 

THE WEATHER AND ITS PROPHETS. 

NATIONAL FINANCE, 1914. The Discredited Treasury—The 
Prospect for 1914-15, &c., &c. 


On Sale at all Newsagents’, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls, or from the 
PUBLISHER, F. H. Garratt, 26 Maiden Lane, Strand, London,W.G 





THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 
Edited by WILFRID WARD. 
Quarterly. No.309. Contents for APRIL, 1914. Price 5s. 6d, net, 


A Visir to America. By the Editor. 

Marti Lutuer, Aveustinian Friar, By Mer. A. S. Barnes. 

CromweE.u’s Nickname: Toe Brewer. By Miss L. I. Guiney. 

Turee AMBASSADORS OF THE VicToRIAN AGE, By Sir Hubert E. H. Jerning- 
ham, K.C.M.G,. 

Portrr: A Sea Picture. 

Ruyrtsm anp CoLour in Eneuise Prose. 

Tus PortuGurse Repvusiic AND THE PReEss. 

Tue Lieutine oF Westminster CATHEDRAL. 

Kixvrv. By James Britten. 

LaBouUR AND CIVILIZATION, 

Some Recent Books, 


London: BURNS and OATES, 28 Orchard Street, W. 


SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
Is NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 

BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND ‘AUTOGRAPHS 


on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: ‘Mayfair 3691. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


By M. Samuel Daniel. 

By Don. J. Chapman, 0.8.B, 
By Francis McCullagh, 
By John A. Marshall, 


By Professor T, M. Kettle. 








Messrs. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President - sr ce ggg EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.— e the and safety 
of the Country and the Sioa and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universa! Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
s. d 





£ s. d. £a4 
Hon, Vice-Presidents .., 25 © O| Members ... cc coo cco 10 10 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 0 0O| Associates, with Literature 
Members ... 1 1 0| and Journal... ... . 050 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





72 VICTORIA ees WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


OMees: 
NOTICE,—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July. Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 





C W.. Riasy, Adelaide, 





Bookseller or Newsagent or from the Ojice at 1s, 6d, each, By post, 1s. 9d. 
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ambridge University Press 


. > 
The Cambridge British Flora. ny c. r. 
MOSS, D.Se., F.L.S., assisted by specialists in certain genera. 
? . - c 

Illustrated from drawings by E. W. Hunnybun. 
A new comprehensive, and fully illustrated British Flora, to be com- 
leted in about 10 volumes, which, so far as is practicable, will be issued 
: mnually: The work will be illustrated from the pen-and-ink drawings 
of British flowering plants recently presented to the University of Cam- 
* dge by Mr. E. W. Hunnyban, a collection unique in the history of 
on a and possessing high artistic merit as well as great scientific value. 
Publication of the work begins with 


Volume II, which is Now Ready. 


This yolume contains 206 plates, and deals with the earlier Dicotyle 
donous families, thus including most of the British trees, as well as the 
Docks, Goosefoots, and Glassworts. The volumes are published in 
various sty'es at prices from £2 10s net; special prices to subscribers. 
A prospectus giving full partictlars, and containing a specimen page of 
textand a specimen plate, w ill be sent post free to any address on request, 


Royal Society Catalogue ; Subject Index. 
Vol. III, Physics; Part II, Electricity and Magnetism. 
Arranged under the superintendence of HERBERT 
McLEOD, LL.D., F.R.S. Royal 8vo. Bound in buckram, 
15s net; in half Morocco, 21s net. Ready shortly. 


Mendel’s Principles of Heredity. ny w. 
BATESON, M.A., F.R.S., V.M.H. Third impression, with 
additions. With 3 portraits, 6 coloured plates, and 38 other 
illustrations. Royal 8vo. 12s net. 


Isolation Hospitals. py uy. FRANKLIN PARSONS, 
M.D., D.P.H. With 55 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 
New volume of the Cambridge Public Health Series. 


The Bacteriological Examination of 
Food and Water. py wiILLIAM G. SAVAGE, 
BSe., M.D., D.P.H. With 16 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
7s 6d net. New volume of the Cambridge Public Health 
Series. 


Flies in Relation to Disease: Non- 


Bloodsucking Flies. py a. s. GRAHAM- 
SMITH, M.D. With 24 plates and 32 illustrations in the 
text. Demy S8vo. 10s Gd net. Cambridge Public Health 
Serics. 


The Purpose of Education. an Examination 
of the Education Problem in the Light of Recent Psycho- 
logical Research. By ST GEORGE LANE FOX PITT. 
Crown Svo. 2s 6d net, 


’ ~ 
New School Books. Farther particulars of any of 
these books will be sent post free on request :— 
Spenser: Faerie Queene, Book II, Edited by LILIAN 
WINSTANLEY, M.A, 2s 6d. Pitt Prees Series. 
Six Contes par Guy de Maupassant. Edited by H.N. P. 
SLOMAN, M.A. 2s 6d, Cambridge Modern French Serics, 
Julius Stinde: Die Familie Buchholz. Edited by G. H. 
CLARKE, M.A, 2s 6d, Cambridge Modern German Series, 
Second Book of Kings. Revised Version. Edited by 
Rev, G, H, BOX, M.A. 1s 6d net. Revised Version for Schools Series. 


Isaiah xl-Ixvi. Revised Version. Edited by Rev. W" 
A. L. ELMSLIE, M.A., and Rev. JOUN SKINNER, D.D, 1s 6a 
net. Revised Version for Schools Series, 


Outlines of Victorian Literature. jn, 
HUGH WALKER, LL.D., and Mrs. WALKER. Crown 
8vo, 3s net. 


A Primer of English Literature. ny, 
W. T. YOUNG, M.A. Small crown 8vo. 2s net. 


Essays and Studies Presented to 
William Ridgeway, Disney Professor of 
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